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LETTER FROM COLUMBUS. 


(CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


Co_umsbus, Kentucky. 
Messrs. Editore—On « bright and ples- 
sant morning, quite at the close of the last 
of autamnal months, the steamer City of 
Alton landed its motley-minded crowd of 
pessen at the Columbus wharf. Here 
were ices and soldiers returning to their 
respective regiments. Here were sutlers 
with their stores. Here were army con- 
tractors who, if their stories are to be cre- 
dited, are losing fabulous amounts of money 
every day, and are feeding and clothing 
our soldiers purely from patriotic considera- 
tions. *Oredat, Judacus, Apella—non eyo.” 
The Jew, Apella, may believe this; 1 do 
not. Here were worldly-minded men of 
every grade, holding the silver dollar so 
pear the eye as to exclude the sight of all 
beyond. Keen speculators, sharp upon the 
scent for cotton, (if army officers have left 
any unbought,) aod trading Jews, open for 
a traffic in any thing, from a cast-off coat 
or rejected musket to a gold watch or a 
diamond ring. And bere was one, at least, 
po selfish and mercenary errand, lone- 
ly in this strange and uocongenial crowd, 
yet striving, in his humble way, to promote 
the spiritual good of those who fight our 
country’s battles. 

Standing upon the river bank at Colum- 
bus, we are reminded that during the last 
pine months we have advanced—just a 
little. Last February Cairo, twenty-two 
miles above us, was upon the very borders 
of the territory acknowledging its allegiance 
to the Federal flag. It was the very lowest 
point upon the river where the old banner 
waved undisturbed. Columbus was then « 
rebel stronghold, and the echoes of its loud- 
mouthed guns daily floated past us at Cairo, 
and died away to the northward. The 
country between was a sort of neutral 
ground, occupied in turn by reconnoitering 
parties from either army. Nowa gunboat 
from Columbus would come up the river, 
creep stealthily around the point below 
Cairo, flaunt the Confederate flag in an in- 
sulting, come-and-catch-me way, and then 
go home. In its turn, a gunboat from 


“™. Cairo would float down near Columbus, 


anbesly cast a few shell towards the 
vy batteries and impregnable fortifica- 
on yonder high bluff, hit nothing— 
then wisely return. 

We well remember the salute that was 
fired from the fort at Cairo, on the morning 
of Monday, the 17th of February last, when 
the anxiously expected news of the fall of 
Fort Donelson was received there. By the 
polite attentions of that Christian gentleman 
and true soldier, Brigadier-General N. B. 
Buford, then colonel of the 27th Lilinois, 
we were invited within the fort, and stood 
close by the heavy guns, feeling just as if 
we could not get near enough to the heralds 
of such important tidings. (N.B. This 
was before the guns went off. After the 
firing commenced, we were not quite so 
lovingly near.) And as the reports floated 
southward, we knew they were heard at 
Columbus, and we remember wondering 
what was thought of them down there. 
Without pretending to any knowledge of 
that military strategy, of which we hear so 
much, we were satisfied, as were thousands 
of others, that Columbus was then virtually 
ours. The tree had been shaken, somewhat 
rudely we confess, and the ripe fruit was 
falling into our eagerly extended hands. 
We could then see the wisdom of that 
policy—its humanity, even—which had 
withstood outside pressure, and, forbearing 
to sacrifice thousands of human lives in an 
insane assault upon impregnable works, 
had preferred to enter this stronghold by 
the back door. A few days later came the 
“tidings of the evacuation of Columbus; and 
passing down the river a few days later 
still, we saw the Union banner floating “in 
the dawn’s early light” over the disman- 
tled fortifications of- yonder ‘perilous 
heights.” We would rather have seen it 
floating, as it did at «Island No. 10,” over 
ured cannon—but better thus than not 

at all, thought we. 

We are in an interesting locality, and, 
as it is quite too early for our preliminary 
business, let us pass half an hour in look- 
ing around generally. Columbus is not 
Cairo. It is neither as large nor as muddy. 
It is not necessary to wade io the driest 
places—indeed, just now there is quite an 
abundance of solid earth to be found. But 
«non sic semper’’—it is not always thus, 
for sometimes the shore is lower than the 
river. We saw it thus last spring, and 
were not inclined to become a permanent 
resident. The truth is, we cannot swim— 
except dowowards. The town looks as if, 


ti 


in its palmy days, it might have had a 


population of twelve or fifteen hundred. 
A large proportion of those who resided 
here a year ago have gone into Secessia, 
where they are now feeding upon very 
mean husks, at a very high price. A few 
have been “faithful found among the faith- 
less” —of one of whom, an honoured minis- 
ter of our own Church, I propose to speak 
hereafter. With the exception of what was 
once a banking-house, but is now “ head- 
quarters,” and a féw others, the buildings 
are generally cheap and unsubstantial 
wooden structures. Low rum-holes scem 
to dbound, as I have found they doin other 
military posts where niartial law is in full 
force, and the sale of liquor is strictly for- 
bidden; and, what is worse, they seem la- 
mentably well patronized by both soldiers 
and citizens. At first sight it appears as 
if there was “considerable” cotton in Co- 
lumbus; bat, after all, what would be these 
few hundred bales—whose shredded outside 
indicates that they have but just emerged 
‘from their safe hiding-places—among the 
factories of our own land, or among the 
starving operatives of Lancashire? There 
is “a mint of money” in this pile, and the 
eyes of some of our speculators fairly glis- 
ten atthe sight of it. But nearly all of it 
belongs to «Uncle Sam,”’ who seems to be 
doing a very miscellaneous business in 
these parts. Between carrying on the war, 
supporting a large family of contrabands,” 
speculating in cotton, and running rail- 
roads, the old gentleman seems to have his 
hands full of business. Report says he is 
losing moncy largely, but what of that, so 
long as he is able to stand the loss, and too 
good-natured to complain? 

Passing up the street to the bluff, we 
find, lying upon the river bank, the verita- 
ble iron chain stretched across the river by 
the redoubtable Pillow, who was at one 
time in command here in the days of rebel 
rule. This was before he stole away from 
Donelson, in the midnight darkness. He 
squandered thousands upon thousands of 
dollars upon this brilliant invention, and 
all to no purpose. It will not, we hope, be 


pecessary to mould it into Union cannon- | 


balls. Our prayer is, that the “piping 
times of poace” may soon come again, and 
thet all this iron may be cast into plough- 
shares—we would add, prunving- hooks,” 
if we had use for them in this western 
land. But this is decidedly the largest 
specimen of a chain ever seen in this coun- 
try. If Dominie Samson could ‘arise and 
see it, he would exclaim “pro-di-gi-ous!”’ 
with more energy and emphasis than ever. 
Being in a hurry, we did not lift it, and 
therefore cannot speak definitely of its 
weight, which is reported to be—several 
pounds. Using a Yankee’s inalienable pri- 
vilege, we did, however, inquire the cost of 
that chain of a by-stander, who burled at 
us such an avalanche of figures as com- 
pletely stunned us; and, upon recovery, we 
had forgotten what he said. We fear that, 
though he gas too polite to express it as 
decidedly, our “reliable informant’s’’ opin- 
ion of us was nearly identical with that 
announced s@veral years ago, in the city of 
New York, by a seedy and peripatetic dealer 
in galvanized watches, who, when we re- 
fused to loan him fifteen dollars, and receive 
as security “a first-rate gold watch,” cruelly 
remarked that we looked “ green enough to 
stand any thing”—the truth of which we 
did not feel at liberty to gainsay. 

Passing on up the river bank, we fiad, 
directly under the bluff and fortifications, 
the location of those formidable water bat- 
teries, which, in the hands of the enemy, 
contributed so much to make these works 
impregnable. Just here we see smoke and 
steam coming out of a hole in the hill-side, 
and, upon looking in, we discover an engine 
working as if for very life. If we inquire 
the object of this, of some one willing to aid 
us in the pursuit of knowledge under diffi- 
culties, he will tell us that this engine was 
placed where it is by the rebels; that it 
pumps water into the fort on the bill; and 
that, when they evacuated Columbus, they 
strangely omitted to disable or take away 
this engine, which was found perfect in all 
its parts,and now cheerfully performs for 
us the same labour it once grudgingly per- 
formed for them. 

By a winding corduroy road Ronstructed 
by rebel hands at great labour and expense, 
atid the cost of which we did not inquire, 
we ascend the hill to the fortifications. 
These are very strong and extensive. They 
abound in crooks aod angles, which, of 
course, have their military names and uses, 
but of which we say nothing. These 
works were mainly constructed by the rebel 
General Pillow, who, whatever may have 
been his defects elsewhere, certainly dog 
his ditches upon the right side here. Show- 
ing our papers at the gate of the fort, we 
are politely bowed in by the sentinel on 
duty. But, after all, there is not much 
here to interest us, except the wide view 
up and down the river, the big guns with 
their extensive range, and the cold and dis- 
honoured remains of the mammoth rebel 
gun, Lady Polk, which burst, we believe, 
when first fired. Bursting from an over- 
load, was it not a type of the rebel Con- 
federacy? 

But the morning is passing rapidly 
away, and we must be at our work; and so 
we wended our way to the house of him, 
who, in the better days of our now dis- 
tracted Zion, was pastor of our little church 
here, and who, though his people have 
nearly all gone after strange gods, still 
ministers at the old altar. The church 
organization is about extinct, but the edi- 
fice has been spared. Of its providential 
preservation, of the unflinching patriotism 
and fiery trials of the worthy pastor, and of 
other interesting matters, we will write in 
our next. CALVIN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


HOW THE CATHOLIC BISHOP WAS 
PRAYED FOR AND PRAYED. 


An Irish ecclesiastic, by the name of 
Duggan, occupies the Bishop’s chair in 
the Romish diocese, of which the city of 
Chicago is the centre. The Bishop, of 
course, resides in this city, where he has a 
magnificent marble residence upon Michi- 
gao Avenue, termed by all the faithful the 
« Bishop’s Palace.” There are, however, 
many other people here besides Romish 
Bishops, and many other buildings besides 
Bishops’ palaces. In North Chicago stands 
a public building known as “ North Mar- 
ket,’ in which is a hall known as the 
«North Market Hall;” and in this hall is 
held, every Sabbath afternoon, one of the 
most interesting mission Sabbath-schools 
in this country. This school bas for one 
of its principal conductors a young man, 
who is distinguished for nothing but an 
ardent love for Christ, and a burning zeal 
to bring souls to the Saviour of the world. 

In conducting his Sabbath-school in 
North Market Hall, our young friend 
M—— was frequently annoyed by the 
children of Irish Papists, who would gather 
around the building, throw stones at the 
windows, shout and scream, and in other 
ways signify their desire to interrupt the 
exercises. All this was borne quietly for 
a time, remonstrances with the children, 
aod with their parents, when they could 
be reached, being alone resorted to, as a 
means of checking the disturbances. At 
length, however, forbearance ceased to be 
a virtue, and our friend M resolved 
to go at once to headquarters, and see 
what he could accomplish through the 
Bishop. To tbe marble palace, on Michi- 
gan Avenue, he went direct—rang the 
bell, and being told that the Bishop was 
in, was at once shown into the library, and 
into the presence of his reverence. 

M—« Bishop, my name is M——-; I 
am aiding some persons upon the North 
side to conduct a mission Sabbath-school in 
North Market Hall; but we have been 
very much disturbed by the Irish Catholic 
children, who gather around, throw stones 
at our windows, and otherwise annoy ps; 
and failing to produce any impression upon 
them by direct appeals,, I have come to 
ask you to exercise your authority in our 
behalf.” 

B.—«Well, sir, I don’t know that I 
have any right to interfere; and if I had 
the right, I do not koow that I ought to 
exercise 

M.—«Why not? Don’t you know that 
we are doing a good work in that school? 
We have gathered up hundreds of outcast 
children, and are teaching them the way to 
Jesus.” 

B.—+ Indeed, I do not know about that, 
sir. It must be that the Catholics believe 
that you are doing a bad work, or they 
would not disturb you. I hear that you 
get in Catholic children, and teach them to 
hate the Church, and stay away from mass. 


Now, sir, so long as you do this, you can- 
not expect encouragement from us.”’ 

M —« Bishop, you are partly right, and 
partly wrong. We have gathered into our 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


West or toe Mississirrt. 


school many Catholic children, and some 
of them, thank God, have been converted; | 
but we have never taught them to hate, 
your Church, nor have we hindered their | 
going wherever they pleased to divine ser- 
vice.” 

B.—« Well, sir, I am glad to hear you | 
say this. But do you not strive to induce | 
the children of Catholics to attend Protest- 
ant places of meeting ’” 

M.—<TI have never heard any sugges- 
tion of that kind made to a Catholic child 
in our school. We tell them of Jesus; of | 
their sin; of their need of regeneration, in 
order to salvation ; and when any one gives , 
evidence of being converted, we say, ‘Go. 
and join some church, where you can be 
watched over, and helped on in the path to 
beaven.’”’ 

B.—« Well, Mr. M——., it may be that 
I have been misinformed as to your prac- 
tice. I will make further inquiry, and if 
I find it to be as you say, I will see what | 
can be done to prevent further disturb- | 
ance. But, Mr. M——, how much better | 
it would be if you were only in the true | 
Church; your labours then would not be 
thrown away?’ 

M.—« Why, sir, as I understand my 
Bible, 1 am already in the true Church of | 
Christ.” | 

B.—«I know you think qo, Mr. M | 
but you are much mistaken. The Holy 
Catholic Church is the only true Chureh, | 
and you ought at once to join it.” 

M—«O, I never could join your Church, | 
Bishop. If I should, you would not let me | 
pray in the Noon-day Prayer-meeting with | 
the dear Christians I meet there. You | 
would make me pray out of a book, and 
that I could not consent to do, for I love 
to go and talk face to face with my Sa- 
viour.”’ 

B.—«No; you mistake us altogether, 
Mr. M——. We would not object to your 
praying in the Noon-day Prayer-meeting, 
nor would we insist on your praying always 
out of the prayer-book.”’ 

M—«<What! would you let me meet 
and pray with Protestants?” 

B.—« Most certainly.” 

M.—« And would you pray with Protest- 
ants, Bishop?” 

Certainly I would.” 

M—« And without the prayer-book ?” 

B.—«To be sure.” 

M.—“ Then, Bishop, let us have a season 
of prayer’’—and, suiting the action to 
the word, our zealous young friend knelt 
down. The Bishop, taken evidently by 
surprise, stood a moment, and then knelt 
by his side. Mr. M then poured | 
forth a most earnest prayer for the Bishop, | 
for the Roman Catholic Church, and for 
all persons under the Bishop’s authority. 
He prayed that God might send upon them 
the Holy Spirit, convincing them of sin, 
and converting them from their error. He! 
asked that they might all be brought to| 
Christ, and be ultimately saved. When he 
had finished, without rising, he asked the 
Bishop to lead in prayer, which he did, | 
with much earnestness and fervour. 

When they had again risen to -their feet, | 
the Bishop was the first to break the si-| 
lence. He told Mr. M—— that he thought | 
him an earnest, faithful man—enjoined bim | 
to go forward in his work at North Market | 
Hall, assuring him that he should not be 
disturbed, and finally urged him again and 
again to call upon him at any time, as he 
would be most happy to see him, and con- 
verse with him. 

Thus terminated a somewhat remarkable 
interview, and we venture the observation | 
that not often are Roman Catholic bishops | 
thus made the subjects of prayer, or made 
so to pray. 

It is needless to add that Mr. M——'s 
Mission-school is now exempt from annoy- 
ance. W. W. H. 


Chicago, Illinois, January, 1863. 


Fur the Prosbyterian. 


A PRAYER. 


God be merciful unto us.—TPsaLm Ixvii. 1, 2, 

This is a proper prayer for all sinners. 
As sinners, we all need to pray for mercy, 
for blessings, for peace, and prosperity. | 
It is a suitable prayer for the nation at | 
this hour, for we need the help of God; 
and to secure that help, we must humble | 
ourselves before him, and cry to bim for’ 
mercy, pardon, help, and peace. But it is’ 
here a prayer of the Church, and a prayer | 
of the Church for mercy. It implies 
sense of unworthiness, and of sin. And 
surely we have need, as a Church, and 
as individual Christians, to humble oar- 
selves, and pray for mercy, besause we 
have lived so far beneath our privileyes. | 


The Lord have mercy on us for this! 
We need also to ory for mercy, because 
we have done so little for the salvation of 
the world. How much is to be done; and 
yet how little we do, how little we give, | 
how little we pray! Let us humble our- 
selves, and pray God be merciful unto us, | 
and Liess us. Yes, may he bless us with 
forgiveness—forgiveness for the misim- | 
provement of our privileges, and for doing 
so little to save a perishing world. May 
he also bless us with clearer views of duty, 
that we may know what he would have us 
do; and bless us with a heart t perform 
our duty, when we kaow what it is. | 
Here is also a prayer for peace and pros-' 
perity—bless us, and cause his face to shine 
upot us—shioe with smiles of favour, 
peace, prosperity—shine to cause us to 
grow in grace, and conformity to himself 
as individual Christians—and shine to 
increase the members of his Church—the 
number of the faithful. | 
But why pray for these things? Selah; 
pause and consider. The Church is the 
light of the world, the salt of the earth; 
and there is a connection between her 
faithfulness and prosperity and the dif- 
fusion of light and truth over the earth—a 
connection between the faithfulness and 
prosperity of the Church and the conversion 
of the world to God. Henece this prayer of 
the Church for herself is really a prayer 
for the conversion of the world. This is 
the plain inference from this passage, and 
should ever be borne in mind when we 
offer this prayer—God be merciful unto 
us, and bless us; and cause his face to 
shine upon us; Selah. That thy way may 
be known upon earth, thy saving health 
among all nations. Psalm Ixvii. 1, 2. 


— 


W. J. M. 


Messrs. Editors—A rather striking inci- 
dent occurred in the Legislature of this 
State a few years since, which it well suits 
my present purpose to relate. It was on 
the last night of the session. The House 
was wearily waiting for the Senate to con- 
clude its business, that both might adjourn. 
Bat the Senators in general were not in 
haste, unwilliog to disturb their dignity. 
Two of their number, however, growing 
impatient, went out into the hall; and 
finding there « member of the House 
asleep upon a light sofa, they procured 
several assistants, and carrying the undis- 
turbed sleeper upon his couch into the 
Senate-room, they loudly proclaimed, in 
the customary manner, ‘A message from 
the House !"’ 

Now, sirs, I desired to pen a few remarks 
about sleepers in church, and I may begin 
by saying that [ rarely have seen such bn 
one without thinking to myself, «A mes- 
he from the House.” In that case the 
pulpit is the Senate, and the congregation 
the House. And many a message is sent 
from the House to the Senate, as well as 
from the Senate to the House. A minister 
who don’t preach to the paper he reads his 
sermon from, is apt to see a good many 
things in the course of his discourse; and 
if he be observant of human nature, he will 
likely receive a number of messages from 
the Ilouse. But of all the messages which 
come to him, none are so utterly unintelli- 
gible and dark as the message from the 
sleepers. By sleepers, of course, I don’t 
mean dumb rafters—I wish it were so— 
but I refer to men, who have souls to save 
or lose, asleep in the temple of God, and 
before his altar. I feel all the more free 
to talk upon this very delicate subject—for 
it is apt to make a man cross and surly to 
wake him up from his nap prematurely— 
because I am unconscious of the presence 
of habitual sleepers in the assembly under 
my regular mwinistrations. 

What, I ask, then, do these persons mean 
by deliberately coming in and putting their 
heads down, and taking a through-ticket in 
the sleeping-car to the end of the sermon? 
Do they mean to tell you that they think 
you a very dry preacher? Do they mean 
to declare that your message has no import- 
ance for them; or that they have no respect 
to the Author of it, not to mention the 
ambassador? Imagine one of these sleep- 
ers invited to a gentleman’s house to dine. 
He goes in his “store clothes,” sits down 
in the parlour, passes the usual compliments 
of the day—then, as dinner is about to be 
announced, he betakes himself to a com- 
fortable position, and quietly settles into 
sleep. He sleeps through the dinner, 
misses the preparations, and so on—and he 
deserves to miss them all. I should not be 
surprised if he never got an invitation to 
dine at that place again. He could have 
slept more comfortably at home, and would 
not have rendered such an indignity to the 
master of the house, who invited him there. 
I suppose that such a man, upon waking 
and finding dinner over with, would feel 
pretty tolerably mean, especially as he took 
bis hat and hungrily walked off homewards. 
Bat the church sleeper doesn’t feel mean 
when he wakes. He does not know who 
bas been watching him—nor what children 


will go home and talk about white hairs | 


under Deacon B ——’s wig—nor who will 
be quoting his example with a warning to 
their children. He does not know what the 
minister said about him in his sermon, nor 
how well the cap fitted his dr8wsy cranium. 
You need not tell me that you heard all the 
sermon in your sleep. Of course you did, 
if you are not deaf; but it did you about 
as much good as the rain-water does the 
spouting it runs through. In at one ear it 
goes, around and around in a listless head, 
and then out at the other ear, like a swal- 
low through the emptiness of a big barn in 
summer time. The swallow is glad enough 
to get out of the barn, and the sermon out 
of the vacant skull. Such a sleeper goes 
walking or riding home rather quietly, say- 
ing that the sermon was short or dry; or if 
his nap was unusually comfortable, that it 
was a pretty good discourse, and he enjoyed 
it very much. 

Now, I have a great respect for aged 
people, and also for those whose laborious 
duties and toils through the week make 
them naturally desire rest on the Sabbath. 
But why should they not sleep through din- 
ner, instead of through the sermon? Why 
starve their souls, and feed their bodies? 
They manage to keep awake at the dinner- 
table; and if they kept their thoughts 
moving as lively as they do their jaws, 
there would not be much sleeping in church 
forthem. The old should keep awake for 
the sake of the example, if not because 
their days are short, dod their opportunities 
of hearing the preached gospel fast drawing 


Creator aod Judge is sending his messages 


ple by advising them, as they talked of 
enlarging thefr church building, to widen 
it, erecting bunks upon the sides, that 
whenever they got sleepy, they might turn 
aside and crawl in. And we all koow 
suodry stale stories upon this subject, 
which are as dull as the sleepers them- 
selves. 

There is still another question which is 
of serious importance, and in which many 
readers whl sympathize with me—as to 
how far this evil may not be owing to the 
minister himself. I confess that I have 
been upon several occasions preached to 
sleep, much against my will, even by Doc- 
tors of Divinity. There is such a thing as 
a fearfully dull sermon, in a heated and op- 
pressive room, proving too great for the 
virtue of most any of us. But where it be- 
‘comes a habit, and at all a general or fre- 
quent habit in a congregation, let the 
minister begin at home to look for the 
cause. May-be he sings them to sleep 
with his unvaryiog monotones. He needs, 
then, to pitch his voice low, and then keep 
it going up and down continually, thus 
breaking up the monotony. Perchance he 
| sende his sermon closely, not lifting his 

eyes from the sheet. Perchance his dis- 
course is a rehash of what be has told them 
a hundred times before, and given now be- 
cause he has failed to study his sermons 
out, and prepare them with proper care. 
It is possible that be may talk through his 
nose, or in such grating tones that they 
fall harshly upon the ears of listeners ;—io 
all these cases, we had best ponder the 
‘message from the House.’’ It may warn 
us in speaking terms that it is full time to 
adjourn—perhaps to make a final adjourn- 
ment, and take up our departure. Fellow 
ministers! we must not let them sleep. 
Let us seek such unction and power of the 
Spirit, that they cannot sleep. Let us 
press the truth home so that their con- 
sciences will not let them sleep. Let us 
preach and pray them awake. Then, if 
they will sleep on in spite of all, they had 
better remember the fall of that young 
man, Kutychus, who slept even under the 
Apostle’s preaching, but who had some 
show of excuse, since Paul preached until 
midnight; and there is no Apostle now to 
save them from their deadly danger, and to 
restore them to life if they fall. Let them 
remember the words of the Master, «« What, 
could ye not watch with me one bour?” 
And if they sleep, they alone must bear 
the responsibility. 


HAWKEYE. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A VISIT TO THE ARMY OF THE 
POTOMAC IN JULY, 13862. 
No. IL. 


Now, how was the army? 
We are sure that the first impression 


that would have been made upon any candid 
visitor coming to Harrison’s Landing early 
in last July—not to accumulate facts ex- 
actly fitting a previously adopted theory, 
but, upon the real facts, to build up the 
true theory—would have been, that the 
army was dispirited. Such it segmed to 
me to be; and is it wonderful, that after 
what that army had endared, it should be 
so? Is it wonderful, that after fighting for 
several days against largely superior num- 
bers, and retreating for several nights, it 
should be worn out? Is it wonderful, that, 
finding itself on July 3d, thirty miles from 
Richmond, and reduced from sixty thou- 
sand to hardly forty thousand men fit for 
duty, when, a week before, the pickets had 
been in sight of the rebel capital, that it 
should feel dispirited? Yet that word 
“ dispirited,” as we use it in this conneo- 
tion, must be clearly understood. We do 
pot mean by it, that the army was cowed; 
that it felt itself beaten and disgraced; that 
it had lost that confidence in itself and its 
commander, that cool courage and desperate 
bravery, which in that long seven days’ 
fight made our sixty thousand eqaal to the 
hundred thousand of the foe. No, that con- 
fidence was not diminished; and if the 
rebels, when the retreat was consummated, 
could have overcome their wholesome dread 
of the gunboats, and made an eighth day 
of fighting on the banks of the James, cer- 
tain it is that our troops would have as 
steadily withstood them, and as bravely ro- 
pulsed them, as they did any day during 
the retreat, and have made Harrison's 
Landing equal to Malvern Hill for its dis- 
play of courage, if not similar in its car- 
nage. But we do mean, by “dispirited,” 
that the army had come to feel that their 
fighting was all in vain. From the day 


town on the heels of the retreating foe, till, 
baffled and repulsed, their shattered columns 
assewbled at Harrison’s Landing, they had 


_ received as reinforcements but one division, 


at West Point, Williamsburg, and Fair 


How many and great our privileges, and to their limit; and the tired man should | Qaks, the bullet and the sword had made 
yet how slow are we to improve them! try to get his rest at some other time | large gaps in their ranks, and in the fatal 


than in that most solema hour, when his swamps of the Chickahomioy, malaria had 


still further diminished their morning re- 


to him ; for he will have to give an account | ports, till, with about sixty thousand men, 
for the improvement of these—and how | they were left to guard a line seventeen 
can he improve what he has deliberately miles in extent, and invest a city garrisoned 


refused to hear? 


Some have plead in exouse that this was | 


by at least one huodred thousand soldiers. 
They asked themselves, “ Why is it that no 


a habit with them of long standing, and reinforcements are sent us?’ and the 


they could not break it up. Well, if it is 
a bad habit, it makes the case all the worse 
that it is of long standing. Suppose I were 
to accuse you of theft, and you were to 
plead in excuse that it was only a habit you 
bad fallen into long ago, do you suppose it 
would relieve you any? No! my sleepy 
friends, it won't do—it won't do. The 
message you send from the house, is one of 
indifference and hardness of heart—one of 
coldness and barrenness; and take my hum- 
ble advice, and begin to inquire anew into 
your hopes of salvation, and the evidence 
of your acceptance with, and love to God. 
It will do no harm in any case, and it may 
result io enabling you to hear many a good 
sermon hereafter, which you might other- 
wise have lost. If you want your pastor to 
preach well, look him right in the eye, 
from the beginning to the end, saying 
Amen, with every muscle of your face, ex- 
cept those around the mouth, which may 
keep silent for the time. 

As to the best method of breaking up 
this habit in a congregation, that is a ques- 
tion which is still open to debate. It is 
said that the celebrated Dr. B. once suc- 
ceeded in this, by pausing at intervals in 
his discourse, and, with pointing finger, 
counting aloud the sleepers; but, unless 
you have a pretty strong hold on your 
people, you had perhaps better not try that 
plan. A neighbouring minister, of another 
denomination, once aroused a sleeping pco- 


mourofal answer that came back to them 


was, that the lives of brave men in the ficld, 
the suppression of the rebellion—even the 
existence of the republic—are of small im- 
portance in comparison with the gratifica- 
tion of the jealousies of rival generals, or 
' the success of the petty ambitions of poli- 
 ticians. 

The army, then, was dispirited. But in 
a few days after it reached Harrison's 
_ Landing, the physical (as well as the 
moral and mental,) effects of the retreat 
began to show themselves. The sick lists 
began to be fearfully lengthened. Men who 
had come safely through all the battles— 
yes, even those who had not succumbed to 
the malaria of the swamps before Rich- 
mond—now yielded to fever or to dysen- 
tery, that curse of all armies. Io fact, it 
would have been much easier, instead of 
collecting the surgeons’ morning reports of 
the number of sick, to have reported the 
number of well men. Much of the men- 
tal depression of the army was, of course, 
due to its bodily sufferiog, and that far 
exceeded any of the accounts I have yet 
seen in the papers. The army was at that 
time in want of almost every thing. Ia 
preparation for the retreat,.the great de- 
pot of quartermaster and commissary stores 
at White House had to be destroyed. Ina 
the retreat, almost every man lost his bag- 
gage—kaoapsack and overcoat were dropped 


on the road, when the question was, to 


that they hurriedly marched through York- 
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margh unimpeded, or not to march at all, 
an fall into the heed of the enemy, 
whose teoder mercies to fatigued and suf- 
fering prisoners, some of the men knew 
by bitter experience, and all by hearsay. 
So good-bye to overcoat, blanket, and all 
those little necessary comforts a soldier can 
compress within the narrow compass of his 
knapsack, and only a soldier's heart can 
appreciate, and forward, with lightened 
load, and more elastic step, on the long 
miles of that weary march. 

Beside this general want of food and 
clothing, the sick men had also their 
special hardships to endure. There were 
no medicines for them, nor was there any 
comfortable hospital accommodation. All 
these various deficiencies were being re- 
medied, however, as rapidly as the admin- 
istrative abilities of Colonel Ingalls, the 
Chief Quartermaster, and Dr. Letterman, 
the newly appointed Medical Director, could 
accomplish it. Every day scores of vessels 
were arriving, laden with stores of all kinds, 
and they were unloaded as fast as the re- 
stricted wharf accommodations and the in- 
exorable laws of red tape would permit. 
The two officers named above did all that 
apy men could, but they worked under 
disadvantages, that only those who have 
seen such a state of things can fully appre- 
ciate. 

Such was Harrison’s Landing, and such 
the state of the army, when the narrator 
arrived there, on the afternoon of Saturday, 
July 6th. After the boat had been made 
fast to the wharf, and our surgeon had re- 
ported tothe Medical Director, we obtained 
@ pass to go on shore. 

Having successfully passed the scrutiny 
of the provost guard, stationed at the end 
of the pier, we stepped off on éerra firma, 
and began to make the best of our way up 
the hill, which sloped down to the bank of 
the river. With considerable difficulty, we 
navigated through a multitude of baggage 
wagons and an army of mules, whose tired 
attitude and patient faces spoke eloquently 
of many blows, much toil, and little forage, 
and whose hides were liberally coated with 
the sacred soil. At the top of the hill, 
about one-eighth of a mile from the river, 
stood the old Harrison Mansion, which, 
with some six or eight outhouses and some 
a tents, made up the general hos- 
pital. 

The Harrison House, named, as some 
say, from the fact that President Harrison 
was born there, is what we suppose would 
be called a ‘fine old Virginia mansion ;” 
that is to say, it has a porch at the front 
door, (what New Yorkers would call -a 
«stoop,’’) four large rooms on the ground 
floor, and as many more in the second 
story. In the largest and best room of the 
house, (what we suppose to have once been 
the parlour, but was at the time of our 
visit the office of the surgeon in charge,) 
we saw on the mantelpiece two large silver 
gilt candelabra, which in some mysterious 
way had escaped the rapacity of our ad- 
vance guard. Beside them hung some en- 
graviogs. Buchanan, Toombs, Twiggs, 
and Slidell were fit ornaments for the par- 
lour of a Virginia secessionist. They had 
escaped, but other pictures had not been so 
fortunate, for there hung on the walls four 
handsomely gilded frames, from which the 
canvas had been cut. 

Of the five or six thousand sick of the 
Army of the Potomac, at that time in 
general hospital, that house contained not 
more than two hundred. There they were, 
in all their squalor and all their wretched- 
ness, crowded on the floor of every room, 
filling up all the entries and passage-ways, 
many even resting on the steps of the 
stairs. But those in the house were com- 
paratively comfortable; the poor fellows in 
the outhouses and stables, those in the 
over-crowded tents, and worse yet, those 
who laid without other cover and shelter 
than the shade of some tree, exposed to 
the dews by night, and the fierce rays of 
that almost tropical sun by day, were the 
greatest sufferers. C. 8. P. 


Preaching versus Reading Sermons. 


The Edinburgh Witness reports an inter- 
esting discussion which took place at a 
recent meeting of the Edinburgh Free 
Church Presbytery, on the subject of read- 
iog sermons. It was introduced by Dr. 
Begg, who, in an able speech, moved the 
transmission of an overture to the General 
Assembly, urging that body to adopt means 
in the theological colleges of the Church 
for training students in the habit of deliv- 
ering their sermons without reading. In 
urging his motion, the reverend tor 
introduced some amusing anecdotes, illus- 
trative of Scottish antipathy to the use of a 
manuscript :—I remember an incident which 
occurred in my young days in my father’s 
church. He was a thoroughly popular and 
vigorous preacher, and had always a-large 
congregation. One Sabbath, being from 
home, one of the young men, called by the 
people “paper lads,” took his place, and 
was not well liked by the people. When 
my father returned, he received a poem 
from one of them, embodying a strong com- 
plaint. It was somewhat long and vehe- 
ment, and [ only remember some of these 
lines. After describing the entrance of the 
youth into the pulpit, and the opening ex- 
ercises, the writer p ed— 

“He slipped the Bible in the dark, 

Thocht nane wad see, 
Awa wi’ siccan smuggled wark, 
It's no for me.—( Much laughter.) 
And thinking he wad no be seen, 
Did something in the Bible preen, 
But ah! there were ower mone e’en 
On him that glanced, 
And ca’ed it weak and unco mean 
What he ad vanced.—( Renewed laughter.) 
I never liked sermon readin’, 
It’s but a dry and sapless feedin’, 
Sue tell yon chiel for to be heedin’, 
If he come back— 
His sermons dress in ither cleedin’, 
Than white and black.”’—( Loud laughter.) 


When I was lately in the north of Scotland, 
I heard of an incident that occurred not 
long ago in connection with a vacancy near 
Aberdeen. A number of young men came 
to the church to preach as candidates, and 
almost all of them read their sermons. A 
friend of mine had a talk with one of 
the shrewd hearers, after the first youth 
had officiated. “How did you like the 
preacher?” said he. ’Deed, sir,” was 
the reply, ‘no very weel; he will never be 
able to say, like the Apostle Paul, he has 
forgotten the parchments.” (Laughter.) 

Sir H. Moncreiff, who considered that it 
was not so much the reading of sermons as 
their ineffective which 
tion was taken by the people, proposed t 
to the overture the vabew should be added, 
that means should be adopted for training 
the students in the habit of delivering 
their discourses effectively, with the use of 
their manuscript on the desk. 

On a division, the original motion was 
carried by a majority of 10 to 9. 
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RATIONALISM AT THE CAPE. 


DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH. 


A correspondent of the London Watch- 
man, writing from Cape Town, on the 20th 
of November, says:—‘The session of the 
Synod of the Dutch Reformed Charch has 
continued during the whole of the month, 
and attracted much public attention. The 
debates, on several occasions, have been 
accompanied with great excitement, and 
altercations and declawation have been in- 
dulged in, utterly unbefitting the character 
of so solemn an assembly. In legislative 
results it has been somewhat barren. Per- 
haps the most important act is that which 
directs that all ministers, who bave completed 
their studies in Kurope, shall pass a final 
examination at the Cape, prior to their 
legitimation—the said examination having 
special reference to their doctrinal sound- 
ness and their religious experience. There 
can no longer be a doubt as to the existence 
of a numerous party in the Church, imbued 
more or less with the Rationalism of Con- 
tinental Kurope; and it is high time that 
steps were taken to prevent the spread of so 
fatal a heresy. If the Church know not 
how to act with reference to those already 
in charge of congregations, she may, never- 
theless, prevent the intrusion of new men 
into her pulpits, whose soundness in the 
faith and whose vital godliness are not suffi- 
ciently established. The Rev. Mr.-Naude, 
a minister fresh from Holland, having ao- 
cepted the call of the congregation of 
Queenstown, in an address to the elders, 
congratulated them on their having emanci- 
pated themselves from a degrading subservi- 
ency to ‘the oracles of their forefathers.’ 
The worthy minister of Stellenbosch, Mr. 
Neéthling, took the alarm, and, in a pub- 
lished letter, admonished the congregation 
to be on their guard inst a doctrine 
eavouring so strongly of Liberalism. The 
matter excited great attention at the time, 
and in due course came before the Synod. 
Mr. Neethling was -accused of having im- 
properly interfered in the affairs of another 
parish, and, by a majority of one, was 
exonerated from blame. Mr. Naude was 
required to give an explanation of the 
questionable language he had employed, 
which he refused to do; and a vote of cen- 
sure was passed upon him. Before the 
close of the Synod, it is presumed, further 
action must- be taken. A question has 
arisen, respecting the right of ministers 
and elders from Natal, and other countries 
not included in the present colony, to sit in 
the Synod, which will shortly be brought 
before the supreme court.” 


IS PRAYER AN AVAILABLE POWER? 


Last Thanksgiving evening the pastor of 
a church in the vicinity of Boston, met 
with his deacons, to consult for the spiritual 
welfare of their community. The question 
was earnestly asked, “Is there any thing 
which we can do for the conversion of 
souls in the midst of us? If so, what?” 
Among other suggestions made, was this— 
that some one or two of the irreligious 
should be selected, and made subjects of 
special prayer, daily, (and, if possible, at a 
specified time, ) until the close of the ensuing 
week. The proposal was adopted. The 
names of two, in whose conversion all felt 
deeply interested, were chosen. 

About a week or ten days after, the pas- 
tor called to see one of the gentlemen for 
whom we had been praying. He was found 
to be very ready, and even desirous, for 
religious conversation. 
view, he remarked to his pastor in substance 
as follows:—“J don’t know what w think 
of it. For about a week or ten days past 
this subject of religion has been almost con- 
stantly upon my mind. It has followed me 
wherever I’ve gone. I couldn’t get rid of 
it. It has kept me awake at night. J 
don't know what to think of it. J never 
felt so before in my life.”’ 

Said his pastor, “ My dear friend, I can 
explain it to you entirely. There is no 
mystery at all about it, to my mind. About 
a week or ten days ago, when, you say, these 
unaccountable feelings began to arise, four 
Christian brethren began, by mutual agree- 
meat, to pray daily, and specifically, for 
your conversion. And this new interest in 
religion, which seems so strange to you, is 
simply God’s Spirit striving with your 
heart, in answer to those prayers.” 

That man is now, and has boos for weeks 
past, living the life of a prayerful disciple 
of Jesus. Aod the same is true of the 
other one who was selected as a special sub- 
ject of prayer. 

Is not earnest prayer a power with which 
we may expect to accomplish something? 
Try it, my friend, and your own experience 
will tell you.— Congregationalist. 


A Working-man’s Appeal on the Hap- 
piness of Religion. 


An Evangelical Magazine article, de- 
scriptive of the preachiag in Regent’s-park, 
London, on a summer Sunday afternoon, 
contains the following striking passage from 
the address of a workingman—“a fine tall 
fellow, with honest, manly face, and per- 
fectly natural and unaffected manner.” 

“There is (he said,) nothing like reli- 
gion for making you truly happy. The 
other day I was passing by an infidel place, 
and must needs go in; so when [ got ino [ 
heard a man giving an account of a visit 
which he had paid to one of their number 
who was just dead, and he said that he 
could assure them, on the word of a gentle- 
man, that he had died very happy. Well, 
I thought to myself, ‘That's very strange;’ 
so when he sat down, I rose and said, Se 
I be permitted to speak aword?’ ‘Bya 
means,’ they answered. So I said to them, 
‘The gentleman who has just sat down has 
told you that one of your friends, an infidel, 
who professed to believe that dying is either 
going no where, or else going no one knows 
where, died very happy. Now, that’s the 
very first infidel | ever heard of who died 
very happy; but, as your friend declares it 
on the word of a gentleman, of course it 
must be so. I am obliged to admit that 
one infidel has died very happy; but then, 
if he died very happy, I om sure he lived 
very miserable. For listen; I’ve got a dear 


ing. When I get home from my work, 
there she always is, with smiling face, to 
ive me a cup of tea and a warm welcome; 
if I was going to die and leave her for ever, 
to go no where, or no one knows where, I 
couldn’t be very happy at that moment. I| 
have four dear little children, whose little 
bright faces are always looking out for me 
when [ am coming home, and whose prett 
prattle and merry laugh I love to hear; if 
were going to die, and to look on those dear 
little faces no more, and felt that I was 
ing no where, or no one knows where, 
could not be very happy at that moment. 
If I had lived a cat-and-dog life with my 
wife, and wished to get rid of her on any 
terms; if my children had been my curse 
and torment, and I wished to see the last 
éf them by any means—then, perhaps, I 
could be happy in the thought of dying, 
and going no where or any where—but this 
would only be because I had lived so miser- 


During the inter- | 


wife at home, she is the light of my dwell- ; 


death has been described, and who died 80 
happy, must have lived yery miserable; for 
if he had lived happy, he could only 
been miserable at the thought of dying and 
leaving all that made him happy behind. 
But, my friends, real religion makes us 
happy while we live, and happy when we 
die. It is religion that has given me such 
a happy home; it is that which makes 
wife so good a wife, and my childrea suck 
obedient children, and myself such a happ 
man; and when I come to die, then, throug 
faith in my Saviour, I know where I shall 
go—to my Father’s house in heaven; there 
I shall see my Saviour whom loved, and 
have a happy meeting again with those I 
left behind.’ I can speak well, then, of. 
real religion; I can warmly recommend it 
to you. Without delay, cheese this good 
rt. Give your hearts to the Saviour, and 
e will make you safe and happy for ever.” 


Popery the Obstacle to Jewish Conversion. 


The Jews publicly the ure of 
im in religious worship in the Talmud 
of 1576, if which they call the Christian 
churches ‘houses of idolatry.” It is to be 
lamented that the bowing to images, and 
the worship offered to the Virgin Mary and 
the saints, should to this day be a stum- 
bling-block to the Jews, and give them a. 
handle against Christianity. 

The Jewish Council, held October 22, 
1650, is a lamentable instance of the truth 
of this. The Council met in the plain of 
Ageda, thirty leagues from Buda, in Hun- 
gary, to search the Scriptures concerning 
the Messiah, whether he was already come, 
and who he was. Several argued the i 
bility of Jesus being the Messiah, from his 
miracles, their own unparalleled desolation 
and captivity since his crucifixion, and the 
Lord’s not answering their prayers as for- 
merly. 

After seven days’ debate, the Romish 
deputies were called in, viz., two Jesuits, 
two I’ranciscans, and two Augustine friars, 
to inquire of them—If Jesus be the Mes- 
siah, what rules and orders he had left his 
followers to walk by? The Popish cham- 
pions being admitted, forgot the cause of 
Christ (in their care for their Church), and 
spake not a word either for him or his 
cause, but began to solicit them to become 
proselytes to the holy Catholic Church, (as 
they called that of Rome,) whose rules and 
governments, they said, are the only insti- 
tutions of Christ, whose vicar the Pope is. 
They asserted transubstantiation, invocation 
of saints, and, in particular, the worship of 
the Virgin Mary, the adoration of the crogs, 
&c. As soon as the Jews heard these things, 
the assembly broke up in great tumult, 
ing out, Christ!” “No woman God!” 
“No images!” Many rent their 
and cried, “ Blasphemy! blasphemy!” 

Many Christians were present, aod among 
them Mr. Samuel Bret, an Englishman, who 
reported that some rabbis, fearing that the 
Romanists would spoil all, desired that some 
Protestant divines might be present. But 
the Emperor so ordered the matter with the 
Pope, that no Protestants were suffered to 
be called in. So they chose rather to har- 
den these miserable souls in their unbetief 
and prejudice against Christ, than suffer 
them to turn Protestant Christians. 

A story worthy to be written in sll the 
languages of the world to the eternal infamy 
of the Papists and their cause.—Life of 
Mr. Jessey, pp. 81, 82. 


A GREEN SPOT IN THE SEA. 


Lying on our table is a little photograph 
of a bamboo meeting-house, standing on 
iles, with strange-looking trees about it, 
tokening a foreign climate. It is an 
African mission-chapel, planned and built 
by the hands of the good missionary who 
reaches in it, and may God bless his 
bours ! 
The station is Corisco Island, and the 
missionary is the Rev. Cornelius de Heer. 
Corisco is a crumb broken off from the 
west coast of Africa, lying a few miles from 
the equator, and a few miles from the main- 
land—round as a cart-wheel, and about 
three miles across; hilly and 
but lifting no points higher than eight 
feet from the water-level; freshened, ami 
the salt sea, by two little lakes, and a run- 
ning brook; monotonous in climate, having 
rain three-quarters of the year, and unvary- 
ing sunrise and sunset at six o'clock morn 
and night; yielding from its soil bananas, 
limes, sweet potatoes, and the common tro- 
pical fruits; populated by twelve hundred 
copper-faced negroes; and planted with a 
mission station of three missionaries, sus- 
tained by the Old-school Presbyterian Board. 
The natives are a well-built race, tall, 
graceful, and often handsome; cheerfal, af- 
fectionate, and social; loving music, and 
singing songs at their daily labour; and 
speaking a rich-sounding language, that ren- 
ders oratory and eloquence common in their — 
public assemblies. They practise- (except 
the little company who, through conversion | 
to Christianity, have learned “‘a more ex- 
cellent way”) the ancient heathenish feti- 
chism, or the religion of charms; ciroum- 
cision, though they had never heard of the 
Jews till told by the missionaries; and po- 
lygamy, buying and selling their wives, and 
compelling them to the labours of the field. 
They have no institution of government, 
except the varying decrees of the populace, 
expressed in mass meeting. 
his singular community, isolated by the 
sea, a little world by themselves, are, one 
by one, accepting Christianity and the 
civilization which every where follows it. 
Three earnest men preach to the people 
every Sabbath day; eighty-seven natives 
are written upon the roll of church member- 
ship; the Sunday schools gather one hua- 
dred and sixty children; and a day-school, 
in which English is taught, and the English 
Bible is a text-book, numbers eighty stu- 
dents. We have seen some letters written 
by these young islanders, in which, from 
the handwriting, from the good spelling, | 
and from the felicitous style, one wou 
suppose that the authors were gre 
from a Yankee high-school. The chief ob- 
ject of this school is to raise up & Dative 
ministry, not fur the island alone, but for the 
wide coasts of the continent near at hand. 
Mr. de Heer, a Hollander by birth, but 
an American by long residence and labour 
in this country, went to Corisco about seven 
years ago; and that little green spot, ever 
since, has been growing ner under his 
hand. He and bis co-workers, encountering 
the obstacle of an unwritten language, im- 
mediately set themselves, with pen and ink, 
to the brave task of resouing it 
lips of its musical speakers, in order that 
the Bible might be translated even for so 
little a handful of God’s needy children. 
A considerable ion of this translation 


to be printed, er with some 
books of primary instruction, and expects, 


isles shall wait for thy law,” said the pro- 


ably. Aud so I say that the person whose | 


het. So waits now the isle of Coriseo. 
ay fair winds speed the ship that shall 

bear thither the glad tidings of great joy.— 

Independent. | 
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a 
PRAYER-MEETINGS IN PHILADELPHIA. 
Tavunspay Arrernoon Meerina, 


Arrangement for February. . 

First Thursday—Arch Street Church, Arch 
above Tenth. Subject—* Latter-day glory.” 

Second Thursday—North Church, Sixth 
street above Green. “How can the 
private members of the Church be iostrumen- 
tal in the conversion of the impenitent?” 

Third Thursday—Union Church, Thirteenth 
street below Subject—“ Love to the 


Garden Church, 
Eleventh street above Spring Garden. ‘Day 
of prayer for schools, colleges, &0.” 

Hour of meeting, 4 o'clock, P. M. 


Presbytery of Phila- 
ia will meet in the Seventh Presby- 
terian Church, Broad street above Chest- 
nut, Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) 
evening, February lst, at half-past seven 
o’clook, for the purpose of ordaining Pro- 
fessor Henry 0. Cameron, of the College 
of New Jersey, es an Evangelist. The 
Moderator, the Rev. M. B. Grier, will pre- 
side; the Rev. Dr. Boardman will preach 
the sermon, and the Rev. J. M. Crowell 
deliver the charge. 


Correction. —A correspondent of the 
United Presbyterian gives the following 
item of news:—‘The Theological Semi- 
vary at Danville, Kentucky, has probably 
been distracted, if not broken up, by the 
rebellion, and its students dispersed. Its 
Professors are widely at variance, and it is 
doubtful if its success can ever be perma- 
nent, except with some new organization.” 


We respectfully inform this writer that the 


Seminary at Danville is pot, to the best of 
our knowledge, broken up; but that its 
students, though fewer in numbers than 
formerly, are pursuing their studies quietly 
and successfully. Further, there is no va- 
riatoe among the Professors upon any 

which hinders their working effi- 
ciently and harmoniously as officers in the 
same Institution. Such reckless statements 
are uppardonable. 


— 


Tur Soots’ Counce, PHILADELPHIA — 
We rejoice in the renewed prosperity of 
this venereble church. A little more than 
& yeat ago we worshipped there, and there 
were not more than fifty persons in the 
house. Last Sabbath evening the lower 
floor of the church was crowded, and quite 
a number of persons were in the galleries. 
The young pastor, Mr. Conklin, is a fer- 
vent and eloquent preacher, and we hope 
that his ministrations may be made the 
means of spiritual good to the church, and 
to those who are attracted to its services. 


— 


Deatus THE Ministry.—The Rev. 
William C. Johnstone, chaplain of the 13th 
regiment of Kentucky Volunteers, died at 
Mawmfordsville, Kentucky, on the 3d of 
December last. Mr. Johnstone was for- 


merly a student in the Danville Theological . 


Seminary,-aod was a licentiate for some 
time under the care of the Presbytery of 
Transylvania. He was ordained in Dan- 
ville in the month of September, and im- 


mediately entéred upon his duties as chap- | 


lain. His work was soon done, however, 
and he has gone to the world where the 
strifes and contentions of the present scene 
are all forgotten. Mr. Johnstone was the 
son of the Rev. T. P. Johnstone, formerly 
wissionary of the American Board of For- 
eign Missions in Turkey. 

The Rev. L. H. Lee, pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church in Waterford, New York, 
aod member of the Presbytery of Troy, 
died on Tuesday evening, the 13th of 
January, after a short illoess. 

Deata oF Grant THoRBURN.—Grant 
Thorburn died at New Haven, Connecticut, 
on the 2ist of January. He was nearly 
ninety years of sge when he died, and had 
spent the greater part of those years in the 
city of ‘New York, where he was well 
koown, especially to the generation which 
is now fast disappearing. He was a Scotch- 
man by birth, and the funeral services were 
held in the Scotch Church, of which the 
Rev. Dr. McElroy is pastor. Many years 
ago, when Dr. John M. Mason was shiving 
as the great luminary of the New York 
pulpit, Grant Thorburn was his precentor, 
and the friendship between these notable 
men was warm aod intimate. 


Tus CHANTING OF THE PsaLMs.—The 


_ suggestion of a correspondent, to be found 


ia another column, concerning the propriety 
and desirableness of introducing the Psalms 
of David, set to simple chants, into the 
service of song in our churches, is worthy 
of attention. The proposition is not novel, 
indeed, and bas been more than once sug- 
gested by leading men in our Church. We 
remember to have heard the venerable Dr. 
Archibald Alexander speak of it more than 
oace ia bis lecture-room with great favour. 
It was his hope that it would make congre- 
getional singing more general, by simplify- 
iog the music, and also that it might help 
to end the psinfal and uoprofitable contro- 
versy concerning the use of David’s Psalms, 
which has divided Presbyterians, by sup- 
plying a version io which all might join 
without hesitation. In regard tothe Hymna 
aod Tane Book, we would say to our numer- 
ous correspondents on this subject, that a 
book of this kind, prepared by the Board of 
Publication, for use in the lecture-room and 
fe prayer-meetings, is in existence, and seems 
to have been strangely overlooked by all. 
We presume that the Board would be gled 
to cireulate it more widely than has yet 


(THE TRUE. THEORY. 

metely theory is the history 
() thewworld explicable. The succes 
sivé Svents which mark ite progress ares 
jamble not to be resdlved. In the case of 
every nation which hes « traditional, or 
written history, how difficult is it even to 
sopjecture why men are actuated as they 
are, and to what good purpose their actions 
tend! We can see them arranging them- 
selves into parties, aod engaging in fierce 
conflicts; we can see them zealous, as for 
their lives, in promoting some particular 
object; but after all, what does it amount to, 
bat that one or the other maysucceed? Is 
the condition of mankind thereby materially 
improved? To go vo further than our own 
young country, we bave a record of politi- 
cal contests which, in their day, absorbed 
the thougbts of all, and which were re- 
garded as involving principles of uospesk- 
able moment. We have seen them gradu- 
ally losing their intensity, and fiaslly quiet- 
ing down without avy very remarkable re- 
sults. The goveroment bas not ceased to 
exist, although the parties which have con- 
sidered themselves its conservators, have 
changed their names aod principles. In 
nations of older date the fact is still more 
noticeable, that long sod bloody wars have 
been waged to maintain a particular succes- 
sion; and yet, while the successions have 
died, and the belligerent kiogs and nobles 
have gone down to the dust, generation 
after generation, age after age, the nations 
still live on. Now, we do not pretend to 
deny that all events, personal or national, 
have their signvificancy; neither do we doubt 
that the political agitations, which in all 
ages have seethed and boiled, have had 
their particular aims and tendencies; but 
still human historians bave failed to agree 
on the character of these occurrences, or to 
frame an indubitable theory toexplaio their 
importance on the history of the world at 
large. Have we not been left in doubt, 
whether the welfare of the race might not 
have been at least as well eubserved, had 
there been fewer political. squabbles, fewer 
ambitious kings and nobles, less animosity, 
and fewer wars? Are we not constrained 
often to say, in looking back at the past, 
what does it all mean, and whither does it 
all- tend? 

There is a theory, however, on which all 
the past, present, and future may be truly 
resolved, and although, through our own 
fecbleness and imperfect knowledge, we 
may not be able to explain the application 
of this theory to each individual event, the 
difficulty arises not from the want of truth- 
fulness in the theory, but our inability to 
grasp it io all its details. It is simply this, 
that God reigns supreme, while men gov- 
ern subordinately, and the aims of the 
latter are often very diverse from the aim 
of the former. God cannot be diverted 
from his purpose by the perversity of men; 
he rules and overrules; he maketh even 
the wrath of man to praise him, and the 
remainder of wrath he restrains. 

Now this is the thiog which should be 
mainly considered, that the Supreme Ruler 
of the universe is not uomindful of this 
world; he not only notes in it the rise and 
fall of kingdoms, but even the falling of a 
sparrow; and that his providence consists 
not merely in a general superintendence, 
but in a special regard to the minutest 
events. They all have their significancy 
in reference to his great purposes. What 
may be dark to us, is light to him. He not 
only knows the intent and bearing of State 
movements and national policy, but the se- 
cret motives of communities, parties, and 
individuals, and whatever occurs has its 
place of adjustment in his great scheme. 
We may well, with our limited views, 
stand aghast when we see the upheavings 
of a nation, and witness the operation of all 
the depraved passions of men, and thiok 
what may be the end—and doubtless such 
perturbation and amezement have been ex- 
perienced in every age and in all nations— 
and all our consultations and reasonings 
may fail to suggest avy proper and satisfac- 
tory solution. When, however, we can view 
every occurrence as being under the guiding 
hand of infinite wisdom, and as contribu- 
ting, in its measure, to the consummation of 
the Divine purposes, our mind is quieted. 
Things the most untoward, and seewingly 
the most disastrous, are so controlled by the 
Most High, as to fall into their proper 
places. God has not only permitted nations 
to be overwhelmed, but his own Church 
to be visited with malignant persecutions; 
he has not only suffered the wicked to tri- 
umph, and to occupy the chief rule in this 
world, but has permitted his chosen ones to 
be beset by such straits as to extort the 
ory, “Has the Lord forgotten to be gracious, 
and will he be favourable no more?” And 
yet he has a secret rule, which will educe 
good from evil, so that the main result will 
be perfectly secure. He will punish the 
nations which forget him; he will visit, in 
wrath, the people that know not his name; 
he will gather in his chosen ones; he will 
bring about the glorious consummation 
which he has promised, and in the end 
most fully vindicate his own government. 
This view, when heartily received as the 
true, scriptural theory, will assure the 
Christian, that however perplexing the 
occurrences of this world may now appear 
to his reason, they will be happily resolved 
at last. He may now, by looking .too ex- 
clusively to second causes, stagger his own 
faith, and by too intently regarding the 
mere externals of what may happen to 
himself or those around him, cloud his own 
vision. The cure of this is to look upward, 
and behold the king seated on his throne, 
and managing all men and all events 
according to his own will. As easily as 
he controls the elements, and regulates the 
convulsions of nature, he can manage the 
causes which affect the moral history of our 
race. We may, as we certainly often do, 
misinterpret the ways of Providence. 


* But God is bis own interpreter, 
And he will make it plain.” 


THERE IS SOMETHING IN IT. 


HEN Richard Cecil was an avowed 
sceptic, he acknowledged that his 
confidence in his system was considerably 
shaken in two instances, onee by the influ- 
ence which religion produced in his mo- 
ther, living and dying, and again by the 
meek and forbearing conduct of a pious 
servant. He bethought himself that there 
must be something in religion of which be 
was wholly ignorant. The case was not an 
uncommon ove. Ungodly men have mis- 
givings when they see a well-illustrated 
piety. They are not satisfied by their own 
explanation, when they attribute the effects 
they witness to honest or innocent delusion. 
In other cases, they fied delusion betraying 
men into extravagance of opinion and fan- 
tastical and erratic courses; but how can it 
be the cause of a holy, rational, and con- 
sistent life? 

The sceptic may affect to smile at the 
postulate, that no one is capable of judging 
acourately of the nature of the Christian 
religion, who has not been placed within 
the sphere of its influence; but there is 
nothing preposterous in this. What is out- 
ward io religion may be judged by an out- 
side observer; but as Christianity is mainly 
an inward life, how oan its faith, and hope, 


SBYTERI 


and love, its aspirations, ita fellowship, ite 
converse with God, and ys struggles, be 
judged by ose who is wholly ignorant of 
these? It would be absurd to decide on 
the merits of @ painting from an examina- 
tion of its frame; and it would be ridicu- 
lous to form an opinion of the architectural 
merits of a building, with all its internal 
arrangements, from a distant observation 
of its externals on a cloudy or misty day. 
And yet it is very much on such principles 
that outside sceptics judge of religion. 
They are incapable of grasping it as @ 
whole, and hence cavil at its outworks, 
A plain, bluot preacher, addressing the 
unbelievers of his congregation, remarked, 
‘‘T cannot hope to make these things iotel- 
ligible, while you stand there without. 
Come in, come in; and I will soon make 
all things plain.” There was sense in this; 
those who remain without have no faculty 
of judging what is within. Those who 
have tasted of the good word of God, and 
have been initiated into the secret opera- 
tions of the gospel on their own hearts, 
can judge; for they have satisfying evi- 
dence of the excellency and adaptedness of 
Christian truth; aod they are never more 
convinced of the power of religion, than 
when they see with what crudities philoso- 
phic scepticism satisfies itsclf. 


ITEMS FROM SOUTHERN RELI- 
GIOUS NEWSPAPERS. 


HE Evangelical Tract Society of Peters. 

burg, Virginia, has published the Gos- 

pel of John in the form of a Tract, having 

appended to it the Sermon on the Mount. 

This is done because Testaments, in suffi- 

cient number to supply the army, cannot 
be obtained. 

—Revivals are reported in the Clinton 
Church, North Carolina; in Liberty, Vir- 
ginia, and in Bristol, Tennessee. Under 
date of November 14, Dr. Stiles reports 
that be had been preaching twice a day for 
a month or two, in the army of General 
Lee. He gives accounts of numerous con- 
versions. 

—In the reports of the proceedings of 
the Synod of South Carolina, three deaths 
are reported as having occurred in the 
ministry during the year, viz, Rey. Dr. 
Thornwell, of the Presbytery of Charleston; 
Rev. J. M. H. Adams, of the Presbytery of 
Bethel; and the Rev. M. D. Fraser, of the 
Presbytery of Harmony. 

—The Confederate States’ Bible Society 
are without Bibles and Testaments to dis- 
tribute, except a small stock io Charleston, 
South Carolina, which came in a vessel 
that run the blockade. The great difficulty 
is, that they cannot get their books bound. 

—The leading editorial in the Southern 
Presbyterian of December 4, 1862, bas for 
its title, ««Subjugation, aod by Yankees.” 
We quote two sentences from the article :— 
“The race that peopled the States of the 
South, have, in God's wise providenee, 
been entrusted for ages with the control of 
a subject race. They have, therefore, been 
always the freest of all the free English 
people.” We would be pleased to know 
the force of the “therefore’”’ in the latter 
sentence. We have not been accustomed 
to suppose that the liberty of the white man 
was at all dependent on the enslavement of 
the black man. And, if Providence should 
be pleased to vacate this trust, and order 
the emancipation of the subject race, would 
“the freest of a!l the free Eaglish people” 
be any the less free? 


A DISCUSSION CONCERNING RE- 
UNION. 


HE Pacific of San Francisco has lately 
become the organ of the Old and 
New-school Presbyterian and Uongrega- 
tional Churches io California. It bas en- 
tered very early and very earnestly upon a 
discussion concerning the importance and 
necessity of a union between the Old and 
New-school Presbyterian Churches in Cali- 
fornia. Judging from the words of the 
editor, we presume that there was some 
disappointment in California, that the ac- 
tion of the General Assemblies in their 
meetings last May did not reach a more 
practical end. He says “the General As- 
semblies did not see what we see; their 
fature was not our future, else their action 
would have been more complete. Had the 
Synods of the Pacific and Alta California 
cow posed those Assemblies, the union would 
have been consummated before the sixth day 
of their session. They would have removed 
the Old-school Assembly from Columbus 
down to Dayton, and the New-school from 
Cincinnati up to Dayton; would have gotten 
two arm-chairs, and seated the two Modera- 
tors side by side on the platform, and would 
have had a glorious jubilee. But these 
California Presbyterians did not compose 
the Assemblies; and yet California Presby- 
teriavism must be one, and that speedily.” 

Having thus settled, to his own satisfac- 
tion, the absolute necessity of the union of 
the Churches, the editor proceeded, in an 
editorial of the following week, toindicate 
some of the methods by which this neces- 
sary and desirable junction might be ac- 
complished. The first metliod proposed is 
the obvious one, to wit, that the charches 
become one, either by the Old-school going 
over to the New, or the New to the Old. 
The simple consideration which is to deter- 
mine the choice is, which Church can do 
most for the upbuilding of the common 
cause? In this connection, the editor says 
that he believes that the “Board of Mis- 
sions of the Old-school Presbyterian Church 
would at once assume the support of all 
the feeble congregations in the united 
Church.” If this first method should not 
prove acceptable, the editor next proposes 
that the two Synods on the Pacific coast 
should unite, in a Synod embracing Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, together with the territories 
of Washington and Nevada, and that this 
Synod should for the present remain un- 
cobnected with either of the Assemblies. 
The editor adds, «As we all love the Pres- 
byterian Church, and do not intend ever 
to separate from it, this privation will be 
keenly felt by us; but the end to be gained 
will far more than compensate for a priva- 
tion, which at most can last but a few 
years.” 

A third metbod proposed in case the 
others fail, is, that a memorial be presented 
to both Assemblies, asking permission to be 
united in one body, each Assembly recog- 
nizing the united body as a component part 
of itself, and allowing it a representation of 
its Presbyteries in each Assembly, and the 
Boards of Missions, &c. of both Assemblies 
giving it aid and comfort. The editor 
adds, “to this plan there are very grave 
objections ;”’ and we think this is manifest 
to every one who will consider it. Bat, 
whatever plan may be adopted, the Pacific 
concludes its article as follows:—« Let us 
go forward at once; as we go, we may 
speak to one another of the obstacles, of the 
stone at the door—but still, let us keep 
going, and when we arrive at the place of 
anticipated difficulty, it will be recorded of 
us, as it was of the women, ‘ Aod when they 
looked, they saw that the stone rolled 
away.’ ” 

We make these extracts to show our 


readers the progress of opimion in California 
on this subject. Webave before expressed 
our views on the whole subject, and do not 
feel called upon now to state them again. 
Bat while we admit that our brethren on the 
Pacific may feel a pressure which we do not 
fecl, and see a necessity which we do not 
see, we would extremely regret that they 
should make any movement to which the 
remaining portions of the two Churches 
cannot keep step. We fear that the estab- 
lishment of an Independent Presbyterian 
Church on the shores of the Pacific would 
tend to beget alienations in the States, 
which might end some day in another 
breach of the Union; or, if this is only s 
spectre, raised by our own fears, we are 
afraid that this independent condition would 
alienate the Church from the sympathies, 
and rob them of the help of the churches of 
the older States. For ourselves, we would 
prefer to see the churches of California 
either Old-school or New-school, if they 
cannot abide for a time as they are now. 


A NEW BOOK. 


\ E bave examined, in advance of its 

publication, the sheets of the forth- 
coming work of Dr. George Junkin, enti- 
tled, «Pourrican &e.,” and 


not produce a very decided and a very salu- 
tary impression upon the public mind. The 
style is simple, clear, sprightly, and popu- 
lar; the writer evidently preferring direct- 
ness and pungencyto ornament. The facts 
of his argument are carefully collated and 
verificd; his logic is lucid, strong, and 
adapted to popular comprehension; and he 
hews down, with a trenchant sword, «the 
bloody fallacies’ which have led to the 
conspiracy against our Government, and to 
the present civil war. 

We bave read several commentaries upon 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
historical illustrations of its principles and 
provisions, aod are free to say that, whilst 
others are marked by es great, and, it may 
be, greater ability, we have seen none that 
so popularizes an explanation of that great 
fundamental law, as to be easily compre- 
hended and attractive to the masses. Dr. 
Juokin’s residence in the South, and exo- 
dus from it, together with his relations to 
distiogui-bed men in the ranks of rebellion, 
give his book a peculiar interest. We do 
hope that more attention will henceforth be 
given, by the masses of our citizens, to 
gain an understanding of the principles of 
our glorious government. 


“BEHOLD, YOUR HOUSE IS LEFT 
UNTO YOU DESOLATE!” 

OW pregnant with meaning and dark 
H augury were these words, when pro- 
ceeding from the lips of Christ! They 
constitute a part of his lament over Jeru- 
salem, whose infatuated inhabitants had 
rejected his ministry, aod wilfally closed 
against themselves the door of mercy. 
They were imperious and haughty, and 
ruler and priest would have laughed him 
to scorn as a false prophet, in the prediction 
of their coming desolation. They could 
foresce no signs of its approach. Jerusalem 
was, in their eyes, the eternal city, and 
their ecclesiastical polity was to be per- 
petuated through all time. And yet, deso- 
late they now were, in the presence of a 
rejected Messiah whom they had long 
expected as their glorious deliverer. His 
life was to be sacrificed on Calvary, and 
then the desolation was to be complete.’ 
The Holy City was to be environed bys 
revengeful enemy; sedition and civil strife 
were to paralyze their counsels ; their blood 
was to run io torrents in their streets; 
gaunt famine was to enter ioto their 
habitations; they were to be conquered 
and dispersed among all nations. The 
words of Christ were thus, in a few years, 
to have a terrible fulfilment; and to this 
day it is painfully true, ‘Behold, your 
house is left unto you desolate!’ 

This was judgment on a large scale. It 
was pronounced on a nation; but it is often 
applicable to families which koow not God. 
God's condescension and forbearance are 
first wanifested—his overtures of mercy are 
made; but these obstinately rejected, pro- 
voke judgment, and when God’s exhausted 
forbearance calls for this, his omnipotence 
furnishes the means. He frowns, and the 
proudest family quails and withers before 
him. Disease, poverty, domestic strifes, 
hatred, variance, worthlessness, obscurity, 
dispersion, become the ministers of his ven- 
geance. behold, their house becomes deso- 
late ! 

So, too, of individuals. The gospel offer 
is made to them; the most gracious and 
winning invitations are made; providenti 
interpositions are not wanting to further 
their efforts to come to the cross; and con- 
scieace, with its faithful admonitions, directs 
to the true way; aod if after all, the heart 
becomes obdurate, mercy slighted, and sin 
preferred, the Spirit is then withdrawn, all 
good impressions are effaced, and a dark 
and downward course is inevitable. The 
Saviour laments, how often would I have 
received you, but your cart is now left 
unto you desolate | 


For the Presbyterian. 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 


A special meeting of the Managers was 
held at the Bible House, New York city, 
on the 15th inst., at balf-past three o'clock, 
P.M, Hon. Lather Bradish, President of 
the Society, in the Chair. 

The Rev. Dr. Ferris read the thirty- 
fourth Psalm, and offered prayer. The 
call for the meeting was read, viz., to con- 
sider applications for Scriptures for the use 
of soldiers in the field, and for the sick and 
wounded in hospitals. Thirty-one thou- 
sand Testaments, in various languages, 
were grapted for distribution among the 
armies of the South-west and of the Poto- 
mac, and in the hospitals. 

The meeting was one of great interest. 
The war has produced an extraordinary 
distribution of the Scriptures, and the con- 
stant changes of the armies, and casualties 
of the service, keep up the demands upon 
this national and catholic [ostitution. Near- 
ly 50,000 volumes have been granted for 
regiments in the field, and for the sick and 
wounded in hospitals, since this new year 
began. Over one million of volumes have 
been sent out by this Society, for these ob- 
jects, from the beginning of the war. These 
Scriptures, in several languages, bave been 
distributed chiefly through auxiliary Bible 
Societies at central points, as at Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Louisville, 
St. Louis, and through the Christian Com- 
mission, whose facilities of access to all the 
armies of the Union have enabled them to 
co-operate efficiently with the parent Soci- 
ety and its local auxiliaries. Thousands of 
soldiers have been thus supplied, who could 
not otherwise have been reached with the 
word of God. Ample testimony for the 
valuable results of this great distribution 
is being constantly received at the Bible 


House. 


London Spiritual Destitution— Testimony of the 


we are greatly mistaken if the book sball | 


OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bishop of London— Congregational Associa- 
tion, and Aggression on the Darkness—Mr. 
Morley on the Duty of Church Members— 
Dr. Campbell's Appeal — Sacred Music— The 


whole Singing, or a Choir 
onl English Wesleyans—Church of 
England Hymnology—Two New Collections 


—The Solicitor-General's Selection— United 
Song Discouraged by Rome—Promoted by 
the Reformation and Revivals— London Inde- 
pendents and Sympathy with the North— 
Newman Hall's Language — Jeff. Davis's 
Coachman — Public Meetings— Sketch of Life 
and Labours of Rev Dr. Bennet— Christmas 
Sympathy with America— New Year's Gifis 
for Lancashire—A Rebuke for Colenso— 
Heresy and the Articles. 


Lonpow, January 3, 1863. 

Messrs’ Editors—London, socially, morally, 
and epiritually, is in « far better condition 
than in the olden time, when there was little 
or no life in the professing Church, and when 
the spirit of aggression upon Satan’s kingdom 
was scarcely evoked; yet, in spite of all efforts 
made by a revived Christianity, and an unpar- 
alleled number of volunteer Jabourers and spe- 
cial agencies, its spiritual destitution is still 
appalliog. The Bishop of London, who, soon 
after his appointment, originated a Church 
Diocesan Society, and who states that he opens 
and “consecrates nine or ten new churches 
every year,” at a’recent meeting at Islington 
deplored the fact that the mere increase of 
population far exceeds any efforts hitherto 
made to meet it. He acknowledges also that 
the Established Church cannot do the work 
alone. The Nonconformists of the metropolis 
have already done much by Sunday-schools, 
by Bible-classes, and otherwise, to evangelize 
the population. But still there are masses un- 
reached, and “‘a lower depth” etill opens as 
the investigation proceeds. The Rev. I. H. 
Wilson, who formerly was the minister of the 
Ragged Kirk and Schools at Aberdeen, which 
the Queen and Prince Albert both helped by 
pecuniary gifts, has wrought a great work in 
connection with the establishment of the Lon- 
don Congregational Association, and the earn- 
est assistance of a noble band bot of minis- 
ters and laymen—the latter comprising Samuel 
Morley, who.is a man of rare excellence, and 
who consecrates his wealth to the glory of 
God and the extension of his kingdom. This 
Association has already recovered to the pure 
preaching of the word Whitfield Chapel, near 
Lincoln’s-Ion-Fields, from the Roman Catho- 
lies, and of establishing a church and congre- 
gation which are self-supporting. Local mis- 
sions have also been established in Somers 
Town, Mile End, Bethnal Green, and special 
services have been conducted in Albion Hall, 
London Wall, and in the open air, during the 
summer monthe of this year. 

A project has also been made and initiated, 
of dividing the metropolis into ten districts, 
corresponding to the local postage divisions, 
and forming local missions in each, affiliated 
with, and represented by, the general Associa- 
tion. The moral statistics adduced in Mr, 
Wilson’s report, at a recent meeting, were 
dark and saddening; but it was relieved by 
the reference made to what is the real consola- 
tion, namely—lst. The great number of agen- 
cies now in operation in London; 2dly. To 
the spirit of fraternal union which prevails 
among London Christians; 3dly. To the la- 


bours of female missionaries and Bible women; 
and last, not least, to “the times of refresh- 
ing” which many of the churches have expe- 
rienced. This new ‘Association has received 
$5000, or rather lees, during the year, which 
is sure to be greatly increased, as its work is 
known and published. 

The principle of Dr. Chalmers in the Grass 
Market, and similar districts of Edinburgh, 
was to carry the gospel fo the people by living, 
peripatetic agenciee—not merely to erect in 
their midet churches and schools. And this 


putting into their selections the songs of 
Watts, Doddridge, and Montgomery; but now 
they cordially adopt them. Another and more 
gratifying thing is, that the Church of England 
is producing bymn-writers of her own. For 
two hundred years after the Return, her hymn- 
ology was scant indeed Some two or three 
hymns of Bishop Ken, Jeremy Taylor, George 
Herbert, and George Sandys, were almost all 
that she could boast; and, excepting Bishop 
Ken’s, these were not used in public worship. 
At the end of Tate and Brady’s Psaltery, 
there were inserted some of the hymns of 
Doddridge and Charles Wesley; but latterly 
Bishop Heber, Lyte, Keble, and others, have 
furnished some of the best of modern hymns. 

Two Collections of hymns have lately been 
published—the first for the use of the members 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associations in 
London, which is sold at the low price of six- 
pence, but which for fulness, fervour, and ex- 
cellence could scarcely be surpassed. It was 
edited most carefully by W. B. Habershon, Eeq , 
a gentleman who adds to the weekly work of 
an eminent architect, the task of excavating 
from the quarry of nature, stones for Christ’s 
spiritual temple on the Lord’s day, in conneo- 
tion with many years’ superintendence of a 
large West End Sunday-school, and also the 
president of a Bible class, where conversion is 
directly and prayerfully aimed at, and has, for 
successive years, been largely attained. The 
second yolume of bymnology is “The Book of 
Praise, from the best English hymn-writers,” 
selected and arranged by Sir Roundell Palmer, 
her Majesty's Solicitor General. Many of the 
pieces here inserted are rather poems than 
hymns, but the exqiisite taste of a scholar, 
and the fine feeling of a Christian, are evident 
on the part of that eminent person, who is one 
of an ever-increasing band among our bigher 
classes who have devoted themeelves to glorify 
God in their generation. A most precious 
volume this certainly is, and its catholic- 
bearted compiler, a Churchman, does not scru- 
ple to take nearly one-half of the hymns from 
Nonconformist sources, and gives the names of 
the authors aleo. He complains that the origi- 
pale have been sadly altered by hymn-book 
compilers; James Montgomery did the same. 
But there is a difference in a composition read, 
and sung; and so alterations have been found 
occasionally expedient. There are endearing 
terms, for example, such as “ dear God,” in 
the originals of devotional hymns, which are 
& stumbling-block to many sober, yet earnest 
Christians. 

Allow me, however, to return to the point 
from which I started, and to submit to your 
readers the following remarks from the London 
organ of the Congregationalist body, which, 
like the Baptists, has greatly improved, not 
only in its psalmody, but its union of voices— 
all the people singing in harmony together: 

“If Hypollitus be right, the millennium is a 
long day distant yet, for he informs us that 
one of the portents of the last great apostasy 
will be, that the singing of pealms shal! cease. 

Nothing has been more characteristic of 
the Church of Rome than the suppression of 
congregational singing, and the substitution 
Sor it of an official and vicarious ritual. And 
nothing has been more characteristic of a revival 
than its invariable outburst of worshipping 
song. From the time of Wycliffe to the last 
American revival, psalm-singing has been one 
of the most prominent expreesions of quickened 
feeling, often extravagant, and even irreverent, 
but always the genuine and irrepressible pro- 
duct of strong and devout feeling. In a quieter 
and more satisfactory way the calm growth of 


| Spiritual life in our Protestant churches during 


the last quarter of a century has been marked 


_ by great attention to congregational praise.” 


Decided action has been taken by London 
Congregationalists to show their sympathy 
with the North. I do not say that all the 
ministers and people have joined in this, but 
there is no doubt that they desire their Ameri- 
can Congregationalist brethren to understand 
that if emancipation be the decided policy of 
the Government, they are with it heart and 


is what is being done now in London. It was | 454). A number of ministers and others have 
well said by Mr. Horace Mann, in his admira- | signed a document to that effect, and a com- 


ble analysis of the census of 1851, that “the 
church and chapel accommodation was not so 
much wanted as church and chapel inclina- 
tion;” and he added, with much force, “if 
they will not come to us, we must goto them.” 
And so said Mr. Morley at the recent meeting: 
“That is the doctrine which I have long been 
preaching, and must continue to preach, for 
however valuable city missions and other paid 
agencies are, I do believe that until every 
charch realizes the priociple—for it is a prin- 


mittee has been appointed to correspond with 
America on the subject of slavery, and to pro- 
mote brotherly confidence. They also propose 
that special prayer for the downfall of slavery 
shall be offered up on New Year’s day. A 
numerous meeting was also held lately at Lam- 
beth, at which the Rev. Newman Hall, the 
chairman, said:—*‘*Some people say that there 
is a reaction, and that the people of England 
do not abhor slavery as once they did. I do 


| not believe it—(loud cheers.) Whatever may 


ciple—that church membership and work are’ have been expressed by certain newepapers 


synonymous terms, they will never evangelize | and public men, he believed that the heart of 


the dark districts of London. * * We have 
to deal at present with a vast mass of evil, 
which chapel-building and church building 


personal consecration, and earnest-hearted, sys- 
tematic, prayerful, and aggressive agency alone 
can meet. And I do feel that there is a body 
of Christians in our churches who, if they were 
appealed to, and urged by their ministers to 
come forth and take a sbare in this work, 
would be found ready to go into the cottages 
and the rooms of the courts, and rooms of the 
neglected poor, and with the Bible in their 
hands, and the love of Christ in their hearts, 
so talk to them of the mieeries of life, of the 
difficulties of the journey, and how they might 
get safely to the end of it, that many who are 
now perishing might be saved.” 

These weighty words I quote in order to set 
them before your Christian readers, satisfied, 
as I am, that io all large cities and towns this 
is the main instrumentality of evangelization 
and blessing. From the central fund of the 
London Association, help will be added to 
local resources, on the condition that certain 
proportions, mutually agreed on, be locally 
raised. The Rev. Dr. Campbell, editor of the 
British Standard, and one of the pastors of the 
Tabernacle Moorfields, considered the Associa- 
tion the most important yet established :— 
“One million of people are absent from church 
and chapel every Lord’s day, and less than 
half a million are in attendance. Who can 
bear such facts, and not be overwhelmed? 
London, too, is constantly increasing. There 
are sixty thousand souls added to it every 
year,” (I think that this, taking in the num- 
ber of deaths, is perhaps too high an estimate, 
but it is undoubtedly great, from both births 
and immigration, and it is even cumulatively 
increasing ) “The Bishop of London had 
shown that the Established Church was only 
providing for the increase, leaving the old 
destitution wholly untouched. What are we 
to do? Buckle on our armour, every man, 
every denomination, to the fight with sin and 
Satan !” 

The service of song, as I see from a recent 
article or letter in an American journal, is, it 
appears, frequently not taken up heartily and 
unitedly by the whole congregation, but is 
very moch left toa choir. With no intention 
to draw invidious contraste, I think I may say, 
from a somewhat extended observation, that 
never was sacred music so much etudied and 
practised in Great Britain as now; and never 
was the rule so general, that the people stand 
up and bless tha Lord. The Wesleyans always 
have been, as a people, jubilant, and lovers 
of song. Sometimes without, more generally 
with organs, and around the organ, and on the 
loft a band of men and women siogers leading 
the song, the whole congregation makes a joy- 
ful noise. Thus it is very largely and increas- 
ingly so in the various sections and schools of 
the Church of England. Except in the “high 
and dry” parish churches, Tate and Brady’s 
version of the Psalms is hardly ever used. Its 
tame mediocrity is more repellant than even 
the angular literality and barbarous Latinisms 
of Rouse’s rough version, around whose corners 
an Englishman cannot manage, either in read- 
ing or singing, to pass witbout great difficulty. 
That old version, bowever, has life in it, eepe- 
cially for those used to it from childhood’s day. 
But the version of the Psalms attached to the 
Church Prayer Book is felt now by churchmen 
to be totally unsuited for an age of earnestness, 
and, according to ite school, each party in 
almost every congregation bas adopted its col- 
lection of bymos. Some affect almost exclu- 
sively the early or mediwval hymns of the 
Charch, and carefully exclade the modern 
evangelical compositions—especially those of 


old England beat now as it ever did—true to 
freedom. England is too great to wish the 


| war to continue for the purpose of weakening 
will never reach, and which voluntary labour, | 


and humbling America. Americans were our 
kinsmen and brothers; multitudes of us have 
representatives and relatives there; and would 
to God that they may continue in their career 
without such contests as the one now raging. 
At the same time, I do not see, we could not 
see, how the war could terminate until slavery 
is brought to an end; and, therefore, when I 
pray that the war may end, I also pray that 
slavery may cease. (Cheers.) Let us send 
peaceful and loving meseages across the Atlan- 
tic, in epite of what some of the newspapers 
said. The English newspapers which minister 
to the evil passions do not represent the true 
feeling of England—(loud cheers.) May we 
not suppose that the American newspapers, 
which follow that example, as little represent 
the feeling of America? I hope that slavery 
and war will soon come to an end; that free- 
dom and peace will make glad that great coun- 
try; and that England and America, hand in 
hand, will labour together to spread civiliza- 
tion, freedom, and Christianity”— (loud cheers. ) 
Resolutions strongly condemnatory of slavery, 
and declaring that England could never sym- 
pathize with, or desire the recognition of any 
nation which upheld slavery, were adopted. 

Among the speakers at this meeting was 
Jefferson Davis’s coloured ex-coachman. He 
said it was false to say that the slaves did not 
desire freedom. Hundreds of thousands had 
escaped since Mr. Lincoln had come into office. 

Another public meeting of a similar kind 
was held at Spafield Chapel. These and 
other meetings were held under the auspices 
of an Emancipation Society newly formed. 

A very eminent minister has lately died, 
the Rev. Dr. James Bennet, who was, during 
a more than ordinary period of public ser- 
vice, distinguished as a pastor, a theological 
tutor, and an author. Sixty-five years ago he 
became pastor at Ramsey, in Hampshire. He 
afterwards became a tutor at Rotheram Col- 
lege in Yorkshire. A London minister, Mr. 
Jefferson, who pronounced the funeral oration, 
was one of his students at Rotheram. He 
was eminent, both as a Hebrew and Greek 
scholar. Both bis Hebrew Bible and Greek 
Testament were his companions almost to the 
last. His theology was that of Owen and 
Howe, Charnock and Bates, Ridgley and Bax- 
ter, and their writings were precious to him, 
as were the writings of the elder Turretine 
and Pictet on the continent. Dr. Bennet was 
an able controversialist. He held a public 
discussion with Taylor, a notorious infidel, 
and routed him from the field. His Justifica- 
tion. as Revealed in Scripture, was written in 
1840, when he was approaching seventy years 
of age, against the Council of Trent, and Mr. 
Newman's Lectures. This very able and 
admirable man died in his nintieth year. 
Since 1828 he has bad the pastoral oversight 
(latterly a colleague assisted him, and took 
probably all bis work for the last year or 
80,) of the Silver street congregation, in the 
city of London, of which John Howe was the 
former pastor. 

Christmas has been kept this year with 
geveral gladness; and even in the workhouses 
aod hospitals of the metropolis, as well as in 
the distressed districts of Lancashire, there 
was good cheer, provided by kindly sympatby. 
Last year, at the same period, the nation was 
made deeply sad by the death of Prince Al- 
bert. lis funeral took place on the day 
before Christmas, 1861. The awful Hartley 
Colliery accident had also agitated and grieved 
every housebold, and every heart. We bave 
seen sad Christmas seasons. In 1855, when 
our noble troops were perishing of hunger, 


Nonconformists. The Evangelicals, at first, 
wore rather timid in selecting the latter, and | 


or from frost-bite and disease, from the fatal 
mistake of not sending out a proper Com- 


missariat; and that, as was said by the Queen 
herself, when to the Guards she waved a lov- 
ing farewell, that not a shot should be fired in 


anger. Agaio,in 1857, when the matiny in | 


India was raging; when brave men and tender 
women lay mangled in the Well of Cawnporo; 
and when many 4 domestic circle was mourn- 
ing its dead on the plains, or before the for- 
tresses of Hindoostan, the Christmas feast— 
savo in the case of the light-hearted young, 
who knew not how to mourn—was sombre 
and yellow. And although this year there 
was naught of disaster to ourselves, many 
kindly sympathies were wafted across the 
Atlantic; and the sad impression prevailed, 
that tidings of more slaughter might ere long 
come. And so it did come two days after— 
Buroside’s defeat—the loss of so many livese— 
the desolation of so many homes! Two of 
our leading journals made special and kindly 
reference in their issues of Christmas day, to 
the sufferings of America. ’ 

The kindness of the New York merchants 
and others, in sending both food and money 
to Lancashire, is duly appreciated. The New 
York Herald takes opportunity of boasting 
on the matter. We are well persuaded that 
this is not the spirit of the donors. England 
is more than able and willing to succour the 
distressed, but American sympathy is wel- 
come, as showing that there are links of 
bumanity and brotherhood which may not, 
and please God, shall not, be broken by any 
thing in the way of misundersta ding which 
may have occurred. The recent disasters in 
Virginia but intensify pity and prayerfulness 
in good men’s hearts. 

The Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Wigram, who, 
as a parish clergyman at Southampton, proved 
himeelf for years to be a faithful, watchful, 
diligent, and evangelical labourer, as well as 
particularly zealous in the cause of education, 
has given a signal proof of his fidelity to the 
truth, by a firm yet singularly courteous letter 
to Bishop Colenso. 

It is a great scandal to the Church of Eng- 
land, that Dr. Colenso seems beyond the 
reach of ecclesiastical law. The High church 
Guardian says that “those who knew him 
longest would, we suspect, be puzzled to name 
the time when he was sound and consistent. 


His theological notions have ever been shifty, - 


misty, and heterogeneous; and threaten only 
now, at last to settle on their lees into some- 
thing more pernicious and corrupt than their 
foretokens. Such a man should not have 
taken orders at all; and having taken orders, 
ought, least of all, to have been made a 
Bishop.” One misfortune is, that there is very 
little true theology among the clergy of the 
Church of Eogland; and another is, that even 
the Articles, as a standard of test and appeal, 
are found—while plain and clear in them- 
selves—not a sufficient barrier against heresy. 
This has been painfully evident in the trial 
before the venerable Dr. Lushington, in his 
dealings with the Eysayists, who were charged 
with heresy. Dr. Williams is, indeed, sus- 
pended for a year, ab officio ef beneficio, and it 
is declared that his teachings contravene the 
Articles on the doctrines of Inspiration, Jus- 
tification, @d Propitiation—three cardinal 
points, on which nearly all theological contro- 
versy turns. But, after all, Dr. Williama’s 
counsel boasted that the Judge had declared 
that he had a perfect right to explain away 
the facts of Scripture, by attributing to them 
® figurative or non-natural sense; that “the 
clergy may not only deny the genuineness, 
not only of the literal meaning of passages of 
Scripture, but their truth; and may impute to 
any parts of the Bible not embodied in the 
Articles and Formularies;” (here it is that 
the test fails;) “falsehood in point of fact, 
and badness in point of morals.” Well may 
a Nonconformist journal ask, “ Will the laity 
be content to let matters take their chance, 
and stand quietly by, while the clergy go on 
committing what vagaries they please, with- 
out let or hindrance? Supposing they take 
the advice of the Bishop of London, and 
avoid prosecutions altogether, putting them 
aside as obsolete, what then? Shall Mesers. 
Liddel and Poole take the parishioners of St. 
Barnabas to the Pupe? and Dr. Rowland Wil- 
liams those of Broad Chalk to Strauss, with- 
out any one calling them to book? The laity 
will say, No; you claim us as members of 
your National Church; you impose upon us, 
by law, clergythen of whom we know nothing, 
and to whose manners we may have very 
great objection; at least you shall take care 
that we are taught consistent and settled doc- 
trine. You establish a Church for the pur- 
pose of instructing the nation in religion; see 
to it, that she teaches truth, and not error! 
If, for reasons of State, you think it desirable 
that the connection with the Church should 
be preserved, discharge your responsibilities 
by taking up such a position, and dictate to 
these clergy of yours what they are to teach. 
You have passed Acts of Uniformity, and 
erected Ecclesiastical Courts, for this very 
purpoece. If they have failed, try some other 
methods.” 

“Free inquiry,” is the cry of the secular 
journals, “Make the Church national, and 
keep it so broad, by its being comprehensive 
enough for all.” A few days ago, Professor 
Goldwin Smith described the Articles as “a 
mass of heterogeneous Tador dogmas, which 
no human being can believe.” About two 
years ago, when Mr. Rowsell, a “Broad- 
church” clergyman, “read himself in ;” that 
is, read the Articles over aloud, (on a week- 
day,) prescribed as legally necessary at his 
induction as parish minister—when he had 
got through the Article on Predestination, he 
paused and said, “I confess I do not under- 
stand the meaning of this Article.” The fact 
is, that he did not believe it. Itis thoroughly 
Calvinistic. Ile is an Arminian, and some- 
thing more. | 

Again, the Rev. Samuel Minton, an eminent 
member of the Evangelical Alliance, speaks, 
in a recent letter, of the Church’s only test, 
(along with Prayer-Book,) as “‘a set of Arti- 
cles, which have been calculated (I think it 
was by Waley) to contain explicitly or im- 
plicitly about five hundred theological propo- 
sitions ;” adding, “ That, in the full and proper 
sense of the word, no one ever lived who 
could stand the test of subscription to them.” 
Latitudinarianism thus is jubilant. Although 
Dr. Rowland Williams is “suspended,” he yet 
possesses and Aas exercised the power of pre- 
senting a clergyman to a living in his gift! 
Thus he has, in all probability, fastened down 
on a helpless people a man after his own 
views and heart. 

New Year’s day was one of prayer, widely 
over the land, as it was also throughout the 
world. O! that this year may be richly laden 
with blessings for America, and for all man- 
kind! D. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION. 


The Christian Commission beg to ao- 
knowledge the receipt of the following ad- 
ditional hospital stores, up to the 22d inst. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—2 boxes from Ladies’ Aid. 

MeVeyton, Pa.—1 box from Ladies’ Aid. 

Light Street, Pa.—2 boxes from Ladies’ Aid. 

Gum Tree, Pa.—1 box from Ladies’ Aid. 

Norristown, Pa.—1 box from Central Church. 

Gettysburg, Pa.—2 boxes from English and 
Classical Institute. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—1 box from Cohocksink 
Presbyterian Church. 

Boston, Mass.—8 boxes, 2 barrels, and 1 
keg, from Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Burlington, N. J.—1 box from Ladies’ Aid. 

Cambridge, Pa.—1 box from Rudolph Feis- 


ter. 

Coatesville, Pa—2 boxes from Aid Society. 

Olney, Pa.—1 parcel from Sunday-school. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—1 box and 1 barrel from 
John Patterson, Esq. 

New York.—1l package from W. H. Bid- 
well, Esq. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—10 volumes from Miss 
Bonney and Miss Dillaye’s Young Ladies’ 
Boarding School. 

Sunbury, Pa.—1 box. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—1 box from 1703 Walnut 
street. 
— Salem, N. Y.—1 box from Soldiers’ 


id, 
Rahway, N. J.—2 boxes from Soldiers’ 
Relief Society. 
Direct all stores to 
George H. Srvaarrt, 
Chairman Christian Commission, 


No. 13 Bank street, Philadelphia. 


January JI, 1863. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE PROPOSED BOOK. 


Mesara. Edlitors—So much has ‘been said 
respecting our great need of a Hymn aod 
Tune Book, and the desire for one so fre- 
quently expressed, that. the caption given 
to this article will probably not be con- 
sidered premature. Such a book no doubt 
the Church will have, before long, under 
its own sanction. . 

The writer fully concurs in all that was 
said by your correspondent « A,” respecting 
the merits of a ‘ Pastor’s Selection of 
Hymns and Tunes,” and this after a care- 
ful and continued examination and use of 
the book. Still it is doubtful whether any 
private compilation, excellent as it is, and 
well adapted to promote the cause of sacred 
praise, will ever come into so general use as 
a book prepared and published by the au- 
thority and direction of our General Assem- 
bly. So far as the writer knows, the testi- 
mony of the churches now using this book, 
is well nigh universal as to its superior 
merit, and its adaptation to promote con- 
gregational singing. 

The object of the present communication 
is to make a single suggestion, in the hope 
of calling out other suggestions and views, 
which may tend to secure the greatest ex- 
cellence attainable in the proposed book. 
The suggestion is this—that a few of the 
psalms be selected from our English Bible, 
and appropriately arranged as chants for 
use in the Church. It would not be ne- 
cessary always to give the whole of the 
psalm. Surely there is nothing better 
suited to lift our devotional feelings in 
praise to God, than some of the inspired 
psalms thus set to music; and as the music 
would be simple, no doubt many of the 
true people of God, who are unable to join 
in many of the tunes now sung, would be 
able to engage with the voice in this de- 
lightful part of worship. Such psalms as 
the 23d, 24th, Slst, 67th, 90th, 100th, and 
others, seem well suited to such use in 
public service. This, perhaps, would be the 
nearest return we can make to the mode of 
vocal praise by the ancient covenant people. 

It will be readily seen that what is sug- 
gested might be carried so far as to be con- 
sidered, in our day, an abuse. The seleo- 
tions inserted in the book, if wisely made, 
would, however, be a sufficient safeguard. 
We only make the suggestion now; might 
it not be so carried out as to aid our congre- 
gations in the praises of God? 

PSALMODIST. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A PRAYER. 
Step by step, my Father, lead me 


Through this dark and dreary day; 
Hour by hour, my Saviour, feed me, 


Fainting, drooping, by the way. o- 


One by one my joys declining, 
Bear my sinking spirit up; 
May thy grace prevent repining, 

Fill Thou now my empty cup. 


Still the past will glide before me, 
With its pageant, sad or sweet ; 

Still the fature hanging o’er me, 
Dreaded sorrows yet to meet. 


‘ Day by day, my Father, measure 
All my changes yet to be— 
And may each in Thy good pleasure, 
Bring me nearer unto Thee. 
A. G. W. 


—, 


For the Presbyterian. 


OUR “POOR BOXES.” 


Messrs. Editors—Somebody has put “ Poor 
Boxes” in our church—right at the door. 
You cannot go in, or out, without seeing 
them. They make you feel very uncom- 
fortable. True, the boxes are nice enough; 
and each ote has on it, in neat gold letters, 
“For the Poor.” It is not their appear- 
ance that shocks you, but they make you 
think about the destitute. They seem to 
reflect, too, upon the doctrine of God’s 
providence over all his creatures. It can- 
not be denied that our Church has its poor; 
but this should surprise no one. Has not 
the Master said, «The poor ye have always 
with you”? When we epeak of them, we 


love to call them the Lord’s poor. There.- 


is sympathy in that idea, and poetry too; 
we like to quote it. It always gives us 


sensible relief from an oppressive feeling - 


of responsibility, when we think or talk 
about them. “The Lord’s poor.” Surely 
he will provide for them. Then let the 
cold winds howl, and the storm-king rage. 
God can throw around them his protecting 
care. Let gaunt famine stare them in the 
face; he can send a raven to feed them, as 
he did Elijah. Let the pinchings of want 
be seen in their homes, and felt in their 
persons, God can send a fish to carry them 
money, as he once sent it to Peter. 

But—but, «Get thee behind me Satan.” 
A truce to such logic! Away with this 
Judas-like spirit, that would betray its 
Lord, in the persons of his poor, for Jess 
than thirty pieces of silver. Is it not 
enough, that God has commended us to 
“open wide our hand to the poor?”—not 
an ewpty hand, but one well filled with 
what he has loaned. Let no one fear that 
he will be impoverished by what he puts 
int> the “poor “He that giveth 
to the poor shall not lack.” 

Jesus, who once “sat over against the 
trearury,” and beheld how the people cast 
money into it, still has his eye upon it. 
Though our left hand may not know what 
our right hand does, he knows all, and we 
shall not lose our reward. God never will 
be in debt to either saint or sinner. 

8S. R. N. 


For the Presbyterian. 


IS IT’ RIGHT? 


“Do unto others, as ye would others 
should do unto you.” If this motto was 
acted, or lived up to, by every one, what a 
model world this would be! 
profess to be Christians—that is, members 
of Church—should set the example before 
their fellow-men. That they do not, is 
seen every day of our lives. We should 
love our neighbour as ourselves. Yet we 
see the members of one church envious of 


another—I cannot call it any thing else. 


The object of these few lines is, to lay 
before the readers of this paper a great 
and growing evil of the present day; and 
to see if some method cannot be devised 
by which a stop may be put toit. When 
a church loses its pastor, it is but natural 
that they should try and procure as good 
ove in his place as they can. Is that any 
reason, however, that they should select 
one already established in some sister 
church? Should they envy a sister the 
jewel they may have obtained? Should 
they not rather rejoice? Are they not all 
working for the purpose of increasing the 
glory of God? Can they give any excuse, 
which will be acceptable before man or 
God, for trying to seduce a young man 
from the position if which he bas been so 
acceptably installed? Ministers cannot 
bave become so scarce, that they are forced 
to it. If they had, would that be any 
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reason why they should be supplied 
expense of a sister church. 

Let them consider how they would feel, 
if the posi ‘were reversed. Might 
makes not for God is alwsys with the 
right, and “who can be mightier than be? 
Gan right, viewed from whatever 
point i mey, for them to act in such a 
amor Could they ever satisfy their 
coustiences for casting « sister church back 
to the depths of church which 
has through the fire and came out 
doubly refined? It had various crosses, 
and when hope was in view sfar off, she 
disappeared more than once; and only after 
long and patient waiting could they obtain 
the desire of their bearts. Could they ever 
forgive themselves for sinking it back 
aguia to the lowest depths of despsir? 
Can:they ever expect the blessing of God 
to follow such rye Can 7 
expect to prosper? It is wrong not only 
to this particular church, but to the whole 
Obristian community—one 
speedi! ped. It can engender nothing 
but If Christians disegree 
on such points, how can others be expected 
) agree? 

I have written the above for the purpose 
of drawing the attention of those concerned, 
that they may stir themselves up, and have 
something done in the matter. - 


WAR NEWS. 


The war pews of the past week have been 
very meagre. 
\- ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 
"Jt was currently reported that this army 
had re-crossed the Rappahannock, and were 
ready for another attack on Lee’s army. A 
severe and continuous rain storm of several 
days, it is now said, frustrated these move- 
ments, the roads being rendered utterly im- 
ble: Startling news bave since been 
received, looking towards an entire reorgani- 
sation of the aa First, Major-General 
Fite John Porter has been condemned by 
court martial, and cashiered; second, Major- 
General Burnside has resigned bis commadd, 
and Major-General Hooker has been appointed 
to succeed him; and third, Major Generals 
Sumner and Franklin have been relieved of 
their commands, their successors not being 
mentioned. These changes are of great 
significancy. They have called forth much 
comment, in approval and disapproval, and 
their effects are yet to be seen. As matters 
of general interest, we subjoin the following 
documents : 


THE CASE OF GENERAL FITZ JOHN PORTER. 


The findings of the court-martial in the case 
of Major-General Fitz John Porter have been 
made public. The court was composed of the 
following officers : 


Major-General David Hunter, President. 
Major Gen. E. A. Hitcboock, 


Brig. Gen. Silas Casey, 
Brig. Gen. J. A. Garfield, 
. Gen. N. B. Buford, 
Ricketts, Brig. Gen. J. P. Slough. 
Joseph Holt, Judge Advocate. | 
The inst General Porter, pre- 
ferred by Brig. General B: S. Roberts, the 
eneral of General Pope’s army, 
Were for disobeying certain orders of General 
Pope during his engagements with the enemy 
in Virginia in the latter part of August last, 
& prompt compliance with which would, in the 
opinion of General Pope, have saved his arm 
from the defeat which it then encountered. 
On these charges the findings and sentence of 
the Court are as follows: 
“Of the first specification of first charge, 


guilty. | 
OF the second’ peocificr ~~: of first charge, 
ilty. 

af Of the third specifio..... of first charge, 


guilty. 
- Of the fourth specification of first charge, 
not guilty. 

“Of the fifth specification of first charge, 
not guilty. 

“Of the first charge, guilty. 

“Of the first specification of the second 
charge, guilty, except so much of the speciti- 
cation as implies that he, the accused, ‘did 
retreat from the advancing forces of the eee | 
after the receipt of the order set forth in sai 
specification.’ 

“Of the second specification of second 
charge, ilty. . 

Of the third specification of second charge, 

ilty, excepting the words, ‘to Manassas 

udction.’ 

“Of the second guilty. ‘ 

“ And the Court do therefore sentence him, 
Major-General Fitz Juhn Porter, of the United 
States volunteers, to be cashiered, and to be 
for ever disqualified from holding any office of 
trust or profit under the Government of th 

United States.” 


The record of the proceedings having been 
transmitted by Major-General Halleck to the 
Secretary of War, and by him, under the sixty- 
ninth article of war, laid before the President 
on the 12th instant, he, on the 21st inst., con- 
firmed the same by an endorsement thereon, 
in the following words: 

“The foregoing proceedings, findings, and 
sentence in furegoing case of Mjor-Gene- 
ral Fitz John Porter, are approved and con- 
firmed, and it is ordered that the said Fitz 
Jobn Porter be, and he is hereby cashiered and 
dismissed from the service of the United States 
as a Major-General of volunteers, and as 
Colonel and brevet Brigadier General in the 
regular service of the United States, and for- 
- ever disqualified from holding any office of 
trust or profit under the Government of the 
United States. Asrauam LINCOLN. 


GENERAL BURNSIDE RESIGNS THE COMMAND. 


Head rs Army of the Potomac, Jan. 26. 
—This forenoon General Burnside turned over 
the command of the Army of the Potomac to 
General Hovker, who came to the Lleadquar- 
terse Camp for that purpose. As soon as the 

became known, a considerable number 
of superior officers called on General Burnside, 
and took tneir parting leave with many re- 
grets. The following is General Burnside’s 
address to the army: 

“* Headquarters of the Army of the Potomac, 
Camp near Falmouth, Jan. 26.—General Orders 
No $—By direction of the President of the 
United States, the commanding General this 
day transfers the command of this army to 
Major General Joseph Hooker. The short 
time that he bas directed your movements 
has not been fruitful of victory or any con- 
siderable advancement of our lines, but it has 
again demonstrated an amount of courage, 

ience, and endurance that, under more 

vourable circumstances, would have accom- 
fished great results. Continue to exercise 
these virtues; be true in your devotion to your 
country and the principles you have sworn to . 
maintain ; give to the brave and skilful Gene- 
ral who has long been identified with your 
organization, and who is now to command 
you, your full and cordial support, and you 

ill deserve success. In taking an affection- 
ate leave of the entire army, from which he 
separates with so much regret, he may be 
ener if he bids an especial farewell to his 

g tried associates of the Ninth Corps. His 
prayers are, that God may be with you, and 
— you continued success until the rebel- 

is cruehed. 

By command of Maj. Gen. Burwsipe. 

Lewis Richmond, A. A. G.” 


It is understood that Generals Sumner and 
Franklin have also been relieved from their 
command of the right and left grand divisions, 
but the names of their successors have not 
been divulged, if appointed. General Burn- 
side, with most of his late staff, have been 
allowed thirty days leave of absence. They 
will go to New York. ’ 


LOUISIANA AND TEXAS. 

The following are reports, and not official 
apnouncements: 

New York, Jan. 25.—New Orleans advices 
to the 8th inst. say that a report had been 
received that the Winona, one of our gun- 
boats, had been sunk by the south battery at 
Port Hudson. Also, that Stonewall Jackson, 
with 40,000 men, had reinforced the rebel 
garrison at Vicksburg. Nothing had been 
received from Galveston up to the afternoon 
of the 8th inst. 

New York, Jan. 26.—The steamer Mary A. 

man arrived to-night, from New Orleans 

on the 13th, and Key West on the 20th. She 
furnishes Galveston advices of the 17th, which 
were brought to Key West by the eteamer 
Light, from New Orleans. On the 

17th, the United States sloop-of-war Brooklyn, 
in company with six other United States 
steamers, was off Galveston. They saw a 
steamer in the offing. The steamer Hatteras 
immediately got under way to speak to her, 
and when within hailing distance, asked who 
she was. The anewer was, “Her Majesty’s 


would send a boat to her, and had just lowered 
a boat, with an officer and crew in her, when 
the steamer opened ber broadside, and fired it 
into the Hatteras. The Brooklyn immediately 
got under weigh, and started in pursuit of the 
stranger, but night coming on, lost sight of 
her, and was compelled to give up the chase. 
On returning, she found the steamer Hatteras 
sank, in nine fathoms of water. The officers 
of the steamer Mary Boardman are unable to 


but carried four guns of light calibre. 

New York, Jan. 25.—The Herald’s special 
Washington dispatch states that information 
bas been received that the rise in the Missis- 
sippi river bas caused the water to flow 

the canal cut by General Butler op- 
posite Vicksburg. 
ARKANSAS. 


The Secretary of the Navy has received the 
following, dated— 

* Cairo, Jan. 23.—I have just (5.30 P. M.) 
received a despatch from Memphis, Tennes- 
see, from Acting Rear-Admiral D. D. Porter, 
on board the United steamer Black Hawk, at 
the mouth of the White river, dated Jan. 20, 
as follows: 

‘We have taken St. Charles, Daval’s Bluff, 
and Des Are, and the light drafts are over 
three hundred miles above the mouth of the 
White river. The De Kalb, Lieutenant Com- 
mander Walker, captured at Duval’s Bluff 
two eight-inch guns, with carriages, ammu- 
nition, &c., 200 Eofield rifles, and three plat- 
form cars, -_— at Des Arc we — 39 
prisoners, and a quantity of arms aod ammu- 
nition. A. 4 Fleet Captain.’” 


Washington, Jan. 25.—Major-General Curtis 
has telegraphed to Major-General Halleck, 
General-in-Chief, under date of St. Louis, 
Jan. 19, as follows:—**General Gorman tele- 
graphs from Duval’s Bluff, 18th inst., that, 
aided by three gunboats, he ascended White 
river, Arkansas, to Duval’s Bluff and Des 
Aro, taking about 150 prisoners, two colum- 
biads, and about 200 small arms.” 


MISSOURI. 


St. Louis, Jan. 22.—General Loan, com- 
manding at Jefferson City, sends the Democrat 
a letter from Colonel Pennock, of the 5th 
Cavalry, Missouri Militia, dated Indepen- 
dence, on the Ilth inst., stating that five of 
his men were murdered the week previous 
by guerillas. The soldiers were all shot in 
the head, and their bodies horribly mangled. 
The faces of some of them were cut in pieces 
with boot-heels. Powder was exploded in 
one man’s ear, and from another both ears 
were cut off. Whether these barbarities were 
committed before or after death is unknown. 
Colonel Pennock says that ten of these gueril- 
las, with their wives and children acting as 
spies, were equal to twenty-five of his troops. 
The guerillas were threatening the Union 
women in Jackson county, and the wives and 
sisters of some of the most notorious of the 
band had been arrested, in order to prevent 
them from executing their threats. They 
have also levied assessments upon the loyal 
men of the county, and are collecting it 
rapidly. Some of those who were 
claimed to be Southern sympathizers, in order 
to avoid paying. Colonel Pennock advises 
that the wives of these guerillas be sent out of 


the State. 
TENNESSEE. 


Nashville, Jan. 25.—The rebels Forrest, Ste- 
vens, and Wheeler, were at Franklin yester- 
day, with 6000 cavalry. The rebels attacked 
the bridge guards on the Chattanooga road, 
ten miles from this city, to-day, and were 
repulsed, two being killed and several wound- 
ed. One of our men was killed. A fleet of 
twenty-two boats is at Clarksville, with three 
gunboats, and a large mail on board. The 
rain fell all day yesterday and last night. 
The river has risen six inches. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Boston, Jan. 26.—Private advices from 
Newbern, North Carolina, to Tuesday, the 
20th, have been received. No mail had then 
left for the North for two weeks, but one was 
about leaving for New York. The main ex- 
pedition, of which so much has been said, had 
not yet started, but a land force was sent for- 
ward on the 17th towards the railroad, which 
encountered a force of 1300 rebels at Pollocks- 
ville. Our troops drove them from the town, 
and took possession of it. Some of the New 
York cavalry were wounded. The general 
health of the troops was excellent. 

Newbern, North Carolina, Jan. 20, via Fort- 
ress Monroe, Jan. 26.—Captain Ashcroft, of 
the 3d New York Artillery, stationed at Fort 
Hatteras, has received authority from Major- 
General Foster to raise a battalion of artillery 
from the citizens there, and with excellent 
prospects of success. Major-G neral Foster is 
desirous of the organization of loyal native 
North Carolina regiments of artillery and 
cavalry. From Southern papers received here, 
it appears that great consternation and excite- 
ment’ has been occasioned in the interior by 
the reported concentration of United States 
troops in this Department. It has been ascer- 
tained that 75,000 rebel troops have been sent 
into North Carolina from the Rappahannock, 
and another force has been withdrawn thence 
for the Southwest. The rebels believe that 
the Army of the Potomac is —— de- 
moralized, and on the eve of mutiny; hence 
their withdrawal of troops to these points. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Oprnton or tae Sovra.—The Richmond 
Whig of 10th inst., thus speaks of the people 
of the North:—“ We have created many errors 
in our treatment of the Yankees. Not the 
least has been in regarding them as something 
better than they really are. They are by na- 
ture menial, and fitted only for menial duties. 
They are in open and flagrant insurrection 
against their natural lords and masters, the 
gentlemen of the South. In the exercise of 
their assumed privileges, they deport them- 
selves with all the extravagant airs, the inso- 
lence, the cruelty, the cowardice and love of 
rapine, which has ever characterized the revolt 
of slaves. The former leniency of their mas- 
ters only serves to aggravate the ferocity of 
their natures. When they are again reduced 
to subjection, and taught to know their place, 
we must take care to put such trammels about 
them that they will never have an opportu- 
nity to play these tricks again.” 


Lievrenant Van Dorn.—Public censure 
falls heavily upon Lieutenant Van Dorn, the 
commander of the gunboat Slidell, which sur- 
rendered to the rebels at Harpeth Shoals, 
without so much as firinga gun. It is be- 
lieved by many who are well informed, that 
the whole affair was well understood between 
him and the rebels. Ile had a sufficient num- 
ber of guns, with a plentiful force to man 
them, to have driven the rebels back, and com- 
pletely routed them. But the surrender was 
made without the firing of a single gun on bis 
part; and on his arrival on shore, he is said 
to have been warmly greeted by the rebel offi- 
cers. Lieutenant Van Dorn is said to be 
nearly related to the rebel general of that 
name.— Washington Star. 


ExprepiTion aGainst Tue Inprans. — Salt 
Lake City, Jan. 25.—An expedition of cavalry 
and infantry, with two howitzers, under com- 
mand of Culonel Connor, started north to-day 
to chastise the Indians. Six hundred Snakes 
are entrenched at Bear River, with rifle pits, 
two hundred miles to the northward. They 
recently became outrageous, murdering the 
Beaver Ilead runners, and bidding defiance 
the soldiers. 


Unsvuccessrut Atrewrt to Run ras Briock- 
ape.— Charleston, Jan. 19.—A vessel, supposed 
to be the steamer IHluntress, laden with four 
hundred bales of cotton, attempting to run the 


blockade, was burnt off the mouth of Swash 
channel last night. 


Tue Arrest or Reset Sries.—John 
Boyle and Charles Powell, who were lately 
arrested near Dumfries, were both rebel cap- 
tains on General Stuart’s staff. The evidence 
against them seems tu be conclusive as to their 
being spies, who, dressed in citizen’s clothes, 
kept their chief constantly advised of the 
movements of United States troops, especialty 
just befure the last rebel raid on Dumtries. 
Escare —It is ascertained that the rebel 

irate Ovieto (or Oreto) had escaped from Mo- 
bile, and captured and burned a Boston brig, 
off Tortugas, on the 13th inst. She has put 
into Havana, with a large cargo of cotton. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF TELEGRAPHY. 


The Viscount de Voughy, director-general 
of the electric telegraph throughout France, 


the National Institute, and some of the 
chief clerks in the telegraph department, to 
assist at experiments about to be made with 
the ye gt h invented by the Cheva- 
lier elli. The typo-telegraph of this 
scientific engineer can print five hundred 
dispatches, of twenty-five words, within an 
hour. According to the system of Morse 
now in use, it would require not less than 
tweuty wires and fifty clerks to accomplish 


sloop-of-war Spitfire.” The commander of 
tho Metteres told them to wait, and he 


| a similar work. 


has invited several scientific members of | 


The forty-sixth annual meeting of this 
venerable association took place 
ington city, on Tuesday evening, 
inst. The President, John H. B. la- 
trobe, Esq., took the chair. The Secre- 
taries, Rev. William McLain and Rev. R. 


dents, were also present. 
The annual report, read by Dr. Gurley, 


Vice-Presidents. The civil war, and the 
various questions which have divided and 
dis the minds of our free people of 
colour, have prevented any large emigra- 
tion during the year to Liberia. During 
the year the independence of Liberia bas 
been acknowledged by our Government. 
Statistics of trade prove the growth and 
prosperity of Liberia. One packet, which 
arrived at Liverpool, brought 2500 hundred 
ounces of gold and $1200 in specie, while a 
second arrival delivered 2175 ounces of 
gold and a full cargo. 

The extent of the African trade, from 
official sources, is stated, in 1861, at 
$2,449,840; io 1862, at $3.537,320. 

From the report of the Fioancial Secre- 
tary, the Rev. William McLain, we learn 
that during the year the receipts, including 
the amount from the United States, on 
account of the recaptured Africans, are 
$129,836.50; payments made, including 
those on account of the Africans referred 
to, $104,765.14; balance, $25,701.36. 

Addresses were made by Admiral Foote 
and Hon. John A. Kasson. 


Foreign Items. 


Tue Pops, Tut Bisie, AnD THE [TAL- 
IANS.—EKither the Pope, though infallible, 
clearly does not know his Bible, or Mr. 
Reuter is playing into the hands of the 
Bible Society. The telegram positively in- 
forms us that His Holiness expressed, in a 
long speech, his conviction that “ repentant 
Piedmont” (not Italy) “would fall at the 
feet of the chair of St. Peter, as Jacob pros- 
trated himself before the angel, after having 
wrestled with him all night in ignorance of 
his origin.” To ordinary interpreters it 
would seem that the Pope made a slip. 
Jacob, after compelling the angel to bless 
him, was addressed by him in these remark- 
able words—“Thy name shall be called no 
more Jacob, but 1; for as a prince bast 
thou power with God and with men, and 
hast prevailed.” That we take to be a 
tolerably good omen for Italy;—her name 
shall be no more Piedmont, but Italy: for 
as a prince she has wrestled with both 
spiritual and secular powers, and has pre- 
vailed. How could the Pope make so un- 
fortunate an allusion?’—London Spectator. 


FRANCE AND, ARMAGEDDON.—In the 
course of a London Post report of Dr. Cum- 
ming’s lecture on 1862, we read :—*‘ France, 
‘there was reason for believing, was the cen- 
tre of the great revolutionary force which 
was to bring on a war, the contending par- 
ties in which were to be gathered together 
at Armageddon. In the 16th chapter of 
the book of Revelation they read—‘I saw 
three uoclean spirits like frogs come out of 
the mouth of the dragon.” What made 
him believe that the reference in the verse 
was to France? The old and real arms of 
France were three frogs. He could not, of 
course, demonstrate the truth of his opin- 
ion, but there were many coincidences in 
its favour, and but few divergencies against 
it.” 

Lawsuit anout Lacorparre’s WILL, 
—A letter from Paris states that the law- 
suit brought by the brother of Lacordaire 
against a religious community, to which the 
celebrated Dominican had left all his pro- 
perty, has just been terminated. The judg- 
ment given at Castres (Tarn) is, that the 
will shall be annulle?. This decision— 
rather extraordinary in the southern pro- 
vinces of France—has greatly startled the 
clergy, who are not accustomed to be treat- 
ed in that maoner; and they will probably 
put into requisition every engine of the law 
to quash the Verdict. 


Bisnor CoLenso AND THE Liturcy.— 
A correspondent writes to the Scottish 
Guardian, noticing Bishop Colenso’s omis- 
sions, as well as alterations of important 

ges in the text of the Book of Common 
rayer in the version prepared by him, and 
published in separate portions, for the use 
of the native converts in his diocese. He 
says that in the passage for Easter Day, 
“‘Ohrist our passover is sacrificed for us,” 
is, he understands, omitted, and notices 
other changes. He urges this upon the 
attention of the Ggspel Propagation Society. 


InFANTICIDE.—Dr. Lankester, the coro- 
ner of Central Middlesex, has again been 
calling attention to the frequency of infan- 
ticide in London. He says that of.72 in- 
quests which he held when he first became 
coroner, 16 were on the bodies of murdered 
infants. Since then, however, the number 
had decreased, until now he found that 
there were only 26 cases of infanticide in 
252 inquests. This proportion, however, 
he very rightly spoke of as being discredit- 
able to the metropolis. 

Dogs THE Raven Croak ’—Shakspeare 
says he does; but the Rev. George Tugwell, 
of Oriel College, Oxford, has come forward 
to deny the statement. The raven, he says, 
does not croak. He has a clear, musical 
ring in his cry. 

CHANTING IN THE Scottisn Cuurca.— 
The Steeple Church (Established) of Dan- 
dee, have introduced chanting into the Sab- 
bath services. 


Srraance Scene at THE DEATH OF THE 
Arcusisuorp oF Paris.—A correspondent 
of the Paris Jndépendance says:—* | have 
some precise details of the last moments of 
Cardinal Morlot. His sufferings did not al- 
low of his lying in bed. He was in an arm- 
chair, and frequently uttered cries of pain, 
lice those from one who is suffering from 
asphyxia. He had three successive death- 
struggles, and three times was the parting 
prayer said over him. Through a singular 
abstraction of the priest who chanted the 

rayers, there was cven pronounced over 
bins the Reguiescat in pace, to which he 
himself responded with wonderful placidity, 
as if he had been dead, ‘ Amen.’ ” 


Tue Late Arcusisnor Sumner.—No- 
thing can be conceived more pleasing than 
the private life of the Archbishop. He lived 
in the quiet, frugal manoer of a country 
clergyman. We have been told that he 
would rise early in the morning, light his 
own fire, and finish his importent corres- 
poodence before breakfast. Pomp and show 
he especially avoided; “with a princely in- 
come, always appearing a plaio, simple man. 
In all relations of life—son, father, grand- 
father, brothe/—he was tender, affectionate, 
and engaging. Ile used to take the chief 
part in the quiet family segvices in Lambeth 
chapel. Oa Sundays he was generally em- 
ployed in pleading for some religious or 
charitable cause. Une Sanday every month 
he was accustomed to preach io the morn- 
ing at the parish church of the pretty vil- 
lage of Bromley, Kent, where we have list- 
eved to his simple and affectionate addresses, 
—Suaday at Home. 


Tue Cuurca or THe Hoty SEPutcure. 
_—The Paris Monde gives the following de- 
tails relative to the works for restoring the 
eupola on the church of the Holy Sepul- 
| ehre:—“The French architect, and the one 
sent by Russia, a German by birth, and a 
Protestant, have made a minute examination 
of the present state of the cupola. They 
have ascertained that all the woodwork is so 
worm-eaten, that at the very first squall of 
wind the top of the cupola might fall on the 
tomb of the Saviour. The architects pro- 
pose in the first place to construct a provi- 
sional covering, so as to protect the pilgrims 
j and the clergy from any accident. As to 


in Wash. | 
the 20th , 


states that during the year the Society has— 
been called to mourn the decease of eight i 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


the cupola iteelf, every one has been long 
agreed as to the necessity of its being com- 
pletely rebuilt. The architects are of the 
same opinion, and it will, it is said, be con- 
structed in bronze, and be terminated for 
Christmas next year.” 


Ma GLapsTone on Tue 
Mr. Gladstone, in his admirable speech at 


R. Gurley, with a number of Vice-Presi- Chester, dwelt on the primeval and univer- | of her regard, and makes the 


General Items. 


passed the Post Office Appropriation Bill, and 
the Senate resolutions to mena prisoners 
(convicted criminals) from the District jails 
to the State prison at Albany, and Mr. Dunn’s 
resolution,*providing for bounties and pensions 


CHARITABLE Bequests.—The will of , for Western troops, and then adjourned. 


Alma Townsend Hicks, of New York City, 
has been admitted to probate. 


It gives cial election, 


or Conoress Exrecrep.—The spe- 
held several days ago in the 


$500 to the Rev. Dr. Potts, as a mark Seventh Congressional district of Virginia, 


following for a Representative in Congress, has resulted 


sal institution of the Sabbath; contending | bequests to religious and charitable insti- | in the choice of the Hon. Lewis McKenzie, by 
tutions:—To Trustees of Board of Mis- | ®.™4!l majority. The whole number of votes 


that “the blessed rest of the Sabbath” was | 
“standing and a speaking witness to the 
everlasting truth that ‘man shall not live 
by bread alone.’”’ 


Pyramips.—Another attempt has been 
made to explain the mystery of the con- 
struction of the pyramids. The present 
exponent is Mahomed Bey, a learned 
Eastern, who states that they were con- 
structed with their present face angles to 
receive the direct rays of the star Sirius, 
which was the Egyptian Judge of the Dead. 


Paris Charivari 
gives a woodcut, representing the year 
1863, (under the guise of a young woman,) 
looking round in great alarm at a scene of 
the utmost confusion, in which the Nortk- 
ern States of America, the Southern States, 
Greece, Turkey, the Roman question, the 
new boulevards of Paris, the new opera 
house, are all flung pell-mell together at her 
feet. She exclaims, as 1862 is seen steal- 
ing away in the distance—‘‘ What a mess 
my predecessor has left me! And just to 
think that I have the task of setting all 
this confusion in order!” 


A Goop Srory.—The following amusing 
story is going the round of London:—*“ In 
the course of a recent divorce case, the par- 
ties to which were a nobleman of advanced 
years and his young wife, Sir Cresswell 
Cresswell remarked that this was another 
instance of the evil effects of ‘marriages 
contracted between May and December,’ 
(meaning, of course, youth and old age.) 
Shortly afterwards, the learned judge re- 
ceived a letter from the secretary of a Scotch 
statistical society, intimating that the bod 
which he represented would be null 
obliged, if Sir Cresswell would favour them 
with an account of the facts from which he 
had derived the singular rule enunciated b 
him, as to the iofelicity of marriages fe 
emnized during the latter months of the 
year; and addiog that some of the members 
of the society wished to draw up the iofor- 
mation which might be thus afforded them, 
in the shape of a paper to be read before 
the society, with a view to public discus- 
sion.”’—Church Review. 


TREASURE at Lucknow.—A lot of 
jewels, valued at upwards of $650,000, has 
been discovered in the ion of a com- 
mon native in Lucknow. Three of the dia- 
monds alone are worth $150,000. The pro- 
perty is supposed to have been taken out of 
the Kaiser Bagh during the mutiny. 


A Mysreaious Beneracrress.—The 
Ost Deutsche Post states that this season, 
as in many previous ones, a mysterious 
carriage went, on Christmas eve, through 
the suburbs of Vienna. It stopped before 
the poorest houses; a lady, after descend- 
ing from it, tapped at the window, and 
when the door was opened, presented a box 
containing toys and cakes, saying, “On 
behalf of the infant Jesus; then, without 
waiting for thanks, re-entered the carriage 
and disappeared. No one has, up to this 
time, been able to discover the name of 
this benefactress. 


Ducat Hoserraviry.—The annual dis- 
tribution of bread and beef to the poor of 
Hamilton, on New Year's day, by the Duke 
of Hamilton, was dispensed at the palace 
with a liberal hand, to 800 ticket-holders— 
each receiving 6 pounds of bread and beef, 
and venison of unknown weight, when 
there still remained a considerable supply 
of the fleshy material, which was ultimately 
disposed of to others. The cattle killed for 
the occasion, by Mr. Warnock, flesher, 
which were of large size and excellent 
quality, amounted to 20, 14 of them being 
from the ancient stock of white animals in 
Cadzow forest, the others from the stock of 
Mr. Warnock in the Palace baughs. Be- 
sides the above, 90 deer were provided 
from the deer-park by Mr. Lloyd, head 
gamekeeper to his Grace. The bread, 
amounting in all to 2400 loaves, was sup- 

lied by Mrs. Cullen, and Messrs. Allan 

bb and James Hamilton, bakers. The « 
money value of the bounty could not fall 
much short of $2000. 


Viotet Dye ror Woop.—A dyer at 
Lyons has discovered a method by which 
wood may be dyed violet. This colour is 
produced by two immersions—one in iodine 
of potassium, containing eighty grammes of 
that ingredient per quart; the other in bi- 
chlorine of mercury, at the rate of twenty- 
five grammes the quart. The wood to be 
dyed is to be placed in the first bath, where 
it must remain for some hours. It is then 
to be immersed in the latter, where it will 
acquire a bright rose colour. The dyed 
wood should afterwards be varnished. The 
baths may be used several! times for a simi- 
lar purpose.— aris Letter. 


Tue Vatvue or Goop Reapinc —Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles frequently preached in 
Ardbeg Chapel, and in Victoria Hall, Rothc- 
say. Simply to hear him read a chapter of 
the Bible was more instructive and more im- 
pressive than many an elaborate pulpit dis- 
course.— Corr. Lond. News of the Churches. 


ANECDOTE A PaRisa MINISTER.— 
Three or four weeks ago, in a rural parish 
to the westward of Dundee, Scotland, the 
minister, ere commencing his hebdomadal 
sermon, apologized to his astonished hear- 
ers for having forgotten his text, and said 
that he thought it was contained some 
where in Luke’s Gospel. His son, a smart, 
intelligent boy, of ten or eleven years old, 
to whom he had privately communicated 
his text, upon the announcement being 
made, quictly marched up the pulpit-stairs, 
and pointed out, in the pages of an open 
pocket Bible, the forgotten text, to the 
amazement alike of pastor and people. The 
former then gave out his text, aod pro- 
creded with his sermon. A peer of the 
realm was amongst the auditory on the 
occasion. 


Bisyors anp Cieroy, (Eprscopat).— 
There are in England and Wales 28 
bishops, 30 deans, 72 archdeacons, about 
17,000 clergy. In Ireland there are 12 
(Protestant) bishops, 32 deans, 1536 bene- 
fices. In Scotland, 7 bishops, 161 clergy, 
(of the Episcopal Chureh,) with 156 
churches. There are 40 Protestant bishops 
in the colonies, and 4 missionary bishops, 
and 1781 clergy. The senior Eoglish 
bishop, the Bishop of Winchester, was a 
bishop so long ago as 1826; but the Pro- 
testant Bishop of Connecticut was conse- 
erated in 1819, when George III. was 
King.—London Times. 

ANECDOTE or THE Kina or MApaGas- 
can.—The King appears deeply sensible of 
the respect due to religious observances, 
and is keenly alive to impressions of com- 
passion or kindness; as, for instance, when 
the letter from Queen Victoria was pre- 
sented by the Ewbassy, the broad black 
mourning border seemed to affect both 
King and Queen with a kind of tender 
reverence; yet, with the constitution of a 
southern clime, he is easily excited to a 
kind of exuberant vivacity. When, during 
& conversation we had lately in presence of 
the Queen and others, some comparisons 
were drawn between the compassion of 
Queen Victoria towards the poor and afflict- 


ed, and his own kindness to the persecuted 
Christians, the Kiog looked to me as if for | 
approval. I said he had, in many respects, | 
done ‘all that could be desired by a peo- 
ple in their King.” He looked grave, and 
said, “ Mr. Ellis kaows what isin my heart; 
he knows that I desire to know and serve 
God. I pray to God to enlighten my mind, | 
and teach me what is right, and what I | 
ought to kuow and do!’ The company 
appeared all very much interested in these | 
remarks.— Letter from Rev. W. Ellis. 


sions of the General Assembly of the Pres- | 4 ven in Alexandria count 


byterian Church in the United States, (of 
which deceased was a member,) $500; in 
aid of the Domestic Missions of the above, 
$500; in aid of the Foreign Missions of the 
above, $500; to the sume Trustees, in aid 
of the fund for building churches, $1000; 
in aid of their Board of Education, 8500; 
in aid of their Board of Publication, $500; 
to be applied toward the support of aged 
and iofirm clergymen of their Church, 
$1000; to the First Presbytery of New 
York, to be applied to such religious and 
charitable purposes as they may deem dis- 


_creet in the promotioa of religion and cha- 


rity, $2000; to the Trustees of the Theolo- 
gical Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey, 
$5000; to the Society for the Relief of Re- 
spectable, Aged, Indigent Females, $1000; 
to the Ladies’ Depository, in New York, 

250. These legacies are to be paid one 
year after the probate of the will. ‘The tes- 
tatrix left a large amount of property, and 
oO liberally for her relatives. onus 

. Winthrop, Daniel D. Lord, and Daniel 
Lord, are appoiated her executors. 


Revivat New Yorx.—We under- 
stand, says the New York Observer, that 
Mr. Hammond’s labours in the North Pres- 
byterian Church, of this city, have beea 
followed by « pleasing revival of religion. 
A large number of children have become 
deeply interested on the subject of their 
own salvation, and many of them appear to 
have been converted. Scores, also, of adult 
persons nightly attead the inquiry meetings, 
and cases of conversion are continually oc- 
curcing. 


Misstons 1n Sourn America.—Fifty- 
seven Protestant missionaries are now la- 
bouring in South America. It is supposed 
that within a few years twenty-five thousand 
Testaments have been sold in Peru, and an 
ageot of the British and Foreiga Bible 
Society lately disposed of seven thousand 
Bibles at Callao in a few weeks. Missionary 
effort in South America is every where 
abundantly blessed. 


Lreerat Coutection ror Tue 
RICAN Boarp.—The Church of the Pil- 
grims, Brooklya, New York, under the care 
of the Rev. Dr. S:orrs, recently made their 
collection for Foreign Missions, for the year 
1863, amouatiog to $6245. One gentle- 
man of that church has given and pledged 
$5000, thus nobly meeting what he fore- 
shadowed at the mecting at Springfield in 
October. 


Anecpote or Simeox.—Two 
pious ladies, now in heaven, related that, 
during a visit to Cambridge with their pa- 
rents, Mr. Simeon invited them one morn- 
ing to his rooms, and after seriously speak- 
ing tothem about their salvation, proceeded 
to engage in prayer. Whilst the good old 
man was on his knees, and offeriog up most 
earnest petitions, he was interrupted by a 
knock at the door, which he knew to indi- 
cate the printer's messenger, sent for the 


| 


proof of one of his skeletons of sermons then | 


ing through the press. He hastily rose 
rom his kaees, desiring his young friends 
not to move, as he would return immediate- 
ly. ‘It isonly,” he said, ‘the devil, come 
for the skeletons!” 


Decree Conrerrep.—The Trustees of 
Rutgers College, at a special meeting held 
recently, conferred the title of LL D. on 
the Rev. Dr. David Riddle, President elect 
of Jefferson College, Pennsylvania. 


IMPROVEMENTS.—At a recent meeting 
of the Trustees of Amherst College, steps 
were taken towards the erection of a new 
building to be devoted to mathematical and 
scientific purposes, which will cost not less 
than $30,000. Professor Shepard is giving 
lectures and instruction in chemistry to the 
Sophomore Class, in place of Professor 
Clark, now in the army. 


A New Cuaurcu.—The Rev. S. T. Wells 
has organized an Old school Presbyterian 
church at San Lorenzo, California, and is 
now ministering to that people with great 
acceptance. 


Domestic News. 


CONGRESSIONAL PROCEEDINGS. 
Senate. 


Jan, 21.—Mr. Wall, of New Jersey, ap- 
peared and took the oath of office. The report 
of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue was 
transmitted. Mr. Sumner’s credentials of re- 
election were presented. A resolution was 
reported, providing for the printing of the 
eighthcensus. The bill for the reorganization 
of the Court of Claims was taken up, discussed 
at length, and finally passed. 

Jan, 22.—The credentials of Hon. David 
Turpie were presented. Resolutions were 
adopted directing the Secretary of the Navy 
not to act on the title of League Island until 
directed so to do by Congress, and instructing 
the Committee on Military Affairs to inquire 
into the expediency of publishing regularly a 
list of the names of all officers absent from 
their posts without due leave. The bill to 
reimburse the State of Minnesota for losses 
sustained during the recent Indian outbreaks, 
was taken up and passed. 

Jan. 23.—The bill for publishing the annual 
reports of banks in the United States was 
called, finally considered, and passed. The 
bill to provide greater comfort for our sick 
and wounded soldiers was then taken up, and 
after a lengthy discussion, was , 

Jan, 24.—Mr. Trumbull, of Illinois, offered 
& joint resolution, supplementary to the act to 
provide for the imprisonment of persons con- 
vieted of crime in the Dietrict of Columbia, 
Passed. Mr. Fuster, of Connecticut, called 
up the resvlution directing the Secretary of 
the Navy not to accept the title to League 
Island unless Congress shall further direct. 
The resolution was adopted. The bill pro- 
viding an increase of the clerical force in the 
Quartermaster-General’s office was amended 
and passed. 

Jan, 26.—Mr. Foster presented a communi- 
cation from the sufferers by the cotton famine 
in Lancashire, England, expressing gratitude 
for the efforts made in this country for their 
relief, but tho Vice-President said it was the 
uniform practice of the Senate not to receive 
communications from foreigners. The bill 
for the removal of Indians from the State of 
Kansas was takeo up and discussed until the 
expiration of the morning hour, when the 
bill giving greater security to emigrants pass- 
ing through Oregon Territory was taken up 
and passed. The bill to suspend the sale of 
lands on the Southern coast was taken up and 

d. The resolution, asking if any inter- 
erence bad been made with the plans of 
General Burnside, was called up and passed. 
The bill to abrogate certain treaties with the 
Sioux Indians was called up, and, after a 
lengthy discussion, passed. 

Jan. 27.—Resolations were offered, and 
adopted, directing the Naval Committee to 
inquire into the expediency of increasing the 
pay of paymasters’ clerks, and authorizing 
the President to offer an extra bounty to such 
troops as may re-enlist after being disbanded. 
The resolution, asking for the record of the 
Porter Court Martial, was called up, and 
created an excited and lengthy discussion, 
and the motion to consider was lost. The 
bills for the removal of Indians from Kan- 
sas and Minnesota, were called up and passed. 


llouse or Representatives. 


Jan. 21.—-The House having gove into a 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union, after a general debate, adjourned. 

Jan. 22.—Mr. Stevens reported a bill for 
the appointment of a deputy Register of the 
Treasury, which was amended, 


and passed. 

Jan. 26.—ITon. Walter McIndoe, of Wiscon- 
sin, was sworn in as a member of the House 
of Representatives. The bill amending the 
judicial system of the United States was 
passed. he Hlouse went into Committee 
on the Finange Bill, which, after diecu<sion 


| and amendment, was pascd. The Hvuuse 


| 


was 327, and io 
airfax county 226. Mr. Andrew Wylie was 


the competing candidate. 


Starrorp’s Prosectitz.—This is a rifled 
shot, so contrived that the body of it is small- 
er than the calibre of the cannon; for example, 
in the trial made at Washington, January 2, 
rifled shots of three different weights were 
used inthe same gun. A sub-calibre shot of 
$2 pounds weight was thrown from a 50- 
pounder Dahlgren rifled gun, with 10 nds 
of powder, penetrating six inches of iron. 
During the experiment a target, composed of 
8 one-inch plates of iron, and 21 inches of 
oak, was pierced, breaking the timber to 
splinters, and breaking all the bolts. Whit- 
worth and Armstrong were all distanced, with 
one-sixth of the charge which they use. It 
has never yet been equalled. With these re- 
sults, Captain Dahlgren is prepared to bid the 
rebel iron-clads a happy new year, if they 
come within hailing distance. 


A Goop Institrutioy.—The Home of Ine- 
briates in San Francisco, California, which 
has been io operation a little over three years, 
has succeeded in doing a large amount of 
good in a quiet way. Twelve hundred per- 
sons have been admitted and cared for in the 
Institution, and it is thought fully fifty per 
cent. bave been reformed and become tem- 
perate. A building, with suitable grounds, 
has been purchased during the past year, for 
the use of the Home. 


Semmes, or tue Acanaua.—Semmes, the 
pirate of the Alabama, turns up to be of Phi- 
ladelphia origin. His mother was a native of 
that city, the daughter of James Peale, who 
was the son of Charles William Peale, the 
founder of the celebrated Museum. Iler sis- 
ter married Dr. Staughtun, once famous as a 
Baptist preacher. 


A Prosrerous Rattway.—The Iludson 
River Railroad Company have just paid off 
their entire floating debt, amounting to $750,- 
000, besides taking care of all their mortgages, 
and putting their road in complete order. The 
earnings of the road for the last month were: 
rising $400,000, and the rate of earnings per 
annum is about 20 per cent. on the cost. 


Foreign Hews. 


FROM BUROPHE. 


Our latest foreign advices are by the steamer 
Saxonia. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


It is rumoured that Napoleon has renewed his 
proposal of a joint mediation in America. The 
London Observer says:—“No such offer bas been 
made to England. The Emperor has distinctly 
intimated to Minister Dayton his refusal to submit 
to any proposition fur the settlement of the Ameri- 
ean dispate.” The London Times thinks that the 
only way to settle the dispute would be for the 
United States Government to dissolve itself, and, 
declaring the sovereign independence, of each 
State, leave each perfectly untrammelied to form 
its own connections for the future—a position of 
affairs which might enable, under mutual compro- 
mises,a new federation to be formed that should 
again compromise the whole of them. 

The Metropolitan railway bas been opened. 


FRANCE. 


Ou the opening of the Legislative Chambers, 
the Emperor said:—“The condition of France 
would be flourishing, if the American war had not 
drained one of the tmost fruitful sources of our in- 
dustry. A public grant will be asked for the cotton 
operatives. I have attempted to send beyond the 
Atlantic advices inspired by sincere sympathy, 
but as the great maritime powers do not think it 
advisable as yet to act in concert with me, I am 
abliged to postpone, to a more suitable opportunity, 
an offer of mediation, the etfect of which was to 
stop the eifu-ion of blood, and prevent the exhaus- 
tion of America, whose future cannot be looked 
upon with indifference.” 


SPAIN. 


Reports are current of Ministerial modifications 
in the Cabinet of Madrid. The discussion on 
Mexican affairs continues in the Cortes. Senor 
Olozaga complains that Spain has lost two mil- 
lions of piastres, and a great number of troops, §n 
the campaign, without any result. He biames 
Collantes for not protesting against the French 
candidature of Archduke Maximilian, instead of 
supporting the interests of a Spanish prince for 


Mexico. 
ITALY. 


Garibaldi has accepted the Presidency of the 
new Roman Committee of Action. He asks the 
Rornans to listen more to his counsels, and have 
confidence in themselves alone. 


SWITZERLAND. 

The Federal Assembly opened on the 12th 
inst. Without entering into the particulars of 
American affairs, the President expressed a hope 
that the Union was able to maintain its vitality 
without foreign interference. 


GREECE. 


King Ferdinand refuses the crown of Greece. 
The principal merchants of Corfu are opposed to 
the cession of the lonian Islands, 


° at 
harried, 

On the morning of January 13th, at the house 
of the bride’s father, by the v. D. A. Wilson, 
Lieutenant Mansaatt W. Post Quarter- 
master at Lebanon, Missouri, to Miss Marr 
Emma, eldest daughter of Colonel J. W. McCune, 
(member of Congress elect,) of Linn Creek, Cam- 
den county, Missouri. 

At Mount Kisco, New York, on January 21st, 
inst, by the Rev’ A. Shiland, Mr. Josera Banks 
to Miss Harriet 8. Merairt, daughter of Joseph 
Merritt, Esq. 

On the evening of the of January, at the 
residence ‘of the bride's father, by the Rev. John 
Burrows, Mr. Joun Van Came Barser, of Oak- 
dale, New Jersey, to Miss Emuwa Avousta Hot- 
comse, of Mount Airy, New Jersey. 

On the 22d inst., by the Rev. Samuel M. Studdi- 
ford, Mr. Joan L. Frenen, of Chester, Vermont, 
to Miss Lizzie C. Borer, of New Village, New 
Jersey. 

On the 16th inst, by the Rev. Thomas M. 


Crawford, of Peachbottom, Pennsylvania, Mr. 
A. Nerrer to Miss Sacure A., daughter 


~ - om Davis, all of Harford county, Mary- 
an 

On the 15th of January, at ree | Hope, New 
York, by the Rev. Luther Litte#? Mr. Hvoa 


Quieter to Miss Frances, daughter of Tuomas 
Boruanp, Esq. Also, on the 2ist of January, by 
the same, Mr. Witttam to Miss Sanaa 
Apeuia, daughter of Aaron Koaraiont, Esq., all 
of Mount Hope, Orange county, New York. 

On tho 23d of December, by the Rev. Robert 
Hamill, Mr. Wittsam Benwer, of Potter's Mills, 
to Miss Nawsie Ovesxian, of Old Fort. On the 
14th inst, by the same, Mr. Jaues Hasson to 
Miss M. of Boalsburg. On the 
15th inst., by the same, Mr. Henry Vanpr«e, of 
Lock Haven, to Miss Hassan McCor, of Potter's 
Mills, Pennsylvania. 

On the 16th of December, by the Rev. J. M. 
Rittenhouse, Mr. Cares T. Aacarn, of Chester 
county, to Miss Cuariry J. McMinn, of Smyrna, 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. Also, on the 
30th of December, by the same, Mr. Wittiam H. 
H. Aument to Miss Maraaret Pairs. By the 
same, on the 22d inst, Mr. Jesse Picket to Miss 
Susanyxa Smita, all of Lancaster county, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Obituary, 


five cents for every line, nine words & a line.) 


Departed this life, at Philadelphia, on the 26th 
inst... JAMES HAMILTON, son of the late John 
Hamilton, of Lanarkshire, Scotland, in the forty- 
fifth year of his age. 

Died, at Belvidere, New Jersey, January 23d, 
WILLIE, son of JOHN W. and SARAH K. 
WYCKOFF, aged two years two months and 
three days. 

Died, at Newark, New Jersey, on the 22d of 
January, MATILDA CAROLINE, second daugh.- 
ter of WILLIAM and ELLEN N. RANKIN, 
aged seventeen years and three months. 

Died, of pneumonia, at the village of Sutter 
Creek, Amador county, California, WILLIAM 
FINNEY, son of the Rev. William and Margaret 
Finney, in thé thirty-sixth year of his age. The 
tinal summons found him far from home, bat 
kindly cared for, by many Christiaan friends. 

Died, on the 16th of January, at her late resi- 
‘dence, in Morris county, New Jersey, Mrs, 
ELEANOR W. COOPER, widow of Judge John 
G. Cooper, aged seventy-nine years. Mrs. Cooper 
had been a widow about forty, and a member of 
the Presbyterian Church in Baskingridge about 
sixty years. In the midst of long and heavy 
afflictions, she was a faithful, tender, affectionate 
mother; a cheerful, buoyant Christian, of a most 
catholic spirit: and a sprightly, com - 
municative frieod, whose sou! was filled with 
universal love and kindness. Her end was per- 


18: 


SS 


fect peace, h accom ied at bodil 
suffering. Her wed a l 
circle of sympathizing relatives and friends, wil! 
hold her name ond character ‘in aod 


In Dubuque, Iowa, January 17th, EDWARD 
M., only child of the Rev. A. A. BE. and ANNIE 
V. TAY LOR, aged two years and eleven months. 
“Some have entertained angels unawares.” 

Died, in Fairfield, Iowa, on the 12th of Janu- 
ary, Mrs. MARGARET A. MAGINLEY, relict of 
Amos A. Maginley, Esq., in the fortieth year of 
her age. 

Died, at Helena, Arkansas, on the 27th of Octo- 
ber last, THOMAS RAMSAY, of the 9th Regiment 
lowa Volunteers, son of John and Margaret Ram- 
say, formerly of Londonderry Township, Chester 
county, Pennsylvania, aged thirty-three years. 

Died, January 5, in Quincy, Illinois, of scarlet 
fever, EDWIN LIVINGSTON McCONNELL, 
aged four years and two months, youngest son of 
the Rev. Joseph and Eliza McConnell. “Suffer 
little children to come unto me.” 


Died, in Cumberland, Maryland, on the 19th of 
January, JOHN H., son of JOHN E. and MAR- 
GARET RUSSELL, aged nearly eight years. 
The good Shepherd has taken this lamb to his 
celestial fold. 

Died, at Martinsburg, Pennsylvania, on the 
27th of December, Mrs. REBECCA SNYDER, in 
the seventy-sixth year of her age. The deceased 
was long a professor of the religion of Christ. 
For upwards of twenty years previous to her 
death she had been au active and consistent 
member of the Presbyterian Church; and to the 
last she witnessed a good provession. She was 
courteous and kind; the friend of the poor, and 
the helper of the distressed. In social life, she 
was genial and respectful; in religion, humble 
and faithful. In health, she was active and 
energetic; in sickness, patient and submissive. 
During the protracted illness, which terminated 
in her death, Christ was her confidence, and her 
comfort. In her decease, the community mourn 
the loss of an esteemed and respected friend; the 
family, an affectionate and loving parent; and the 
Church, a worthy member and liberal supporter. 
May her godly example be copied by those who 
witnessed it, and her death be sanctified to all who 
are called to mourn her loss.—Communicated. ® 

Died, on the Ist of January, 1863, Captain 
MATTHEW DAWSON—father of Colonel M. M. 
Dawson. 100th Regiment (Roundhead) Pennsy!l- 
vania Volunteers—in the eighty-ninth year of his 
4 Captain Dawson removed, in 1304, from 

ashingtom county to Mercer county, Pennsyl- 
vania, where he resided until the time of his 
death. In the year 1812, during the war with 
Great Britain, he commanded a company at San- 
dusky, Ohio, under General Harrison. His patri- 
otism was unequivocal and decided. His attach- 
ment to the Constitution and laws of the country 
unwavering, and his uniform conduct well calcu- 
lated to promote a healthy and high-toned public 
feeling. In early life, Captain Dawson united 
with the Church; and on his removal to Mercer 
county, became a member of the Church of 
Neshanock, in the communion of which he lived 
and died. As a member of the Church, he was 
regular in his attendance upon the house of God, 
and the various means of grace, until prevented 
by bodily infirmity. His attachment to the 
house of God was strong and abiding, and his 
interest in the peace and prosperity of the Church, 
the pervading feeling of is Fite. His character 
as & man, @ citizen, and a Christian, was unblem- 
ished. A good name, which is better than pre- 
cious ointment, he has left as an heritage to his 
numerous reg Ae the sweet assurance that 
he has gone to with Jesus, for which he 
longed and prayed, as a solace and comfort in 
their affliction. “Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like wea - 


Died, at Blackwoodtown, New Jersey, on Wed- 
nesday, I4th inst, MARY ANNA, wife of Rev. 
BENJAMIN 8. EVERITT, and daughter of Gil- 
bert and Cornelia Rider, of Jamaica, Long Island, 
aged thirty years and nine months. Seldom is it 
our mournful duty to record the death of one 
whose loss is so deeply felt. Favoured from in- 
fancy with the instruction of pious parents, she 
early became acquainted with the plan of salva- 
tion; and in the Sabbath-school she received those 
religious impressions which induced her to give 
her young beart to God; and at the age of filteen 
years, in company with him who afterward be- 
came her husband, united with the Presbyterian 
church of Jamaica. Surrounded by such hallowed 
influences, and being diligently engaged as a Sab- 
bath school teacher, she became well prepared for 
the peculiar and trying position of a minister's 
wife, which relation she assumed in June, 1859; 
and well did she discharge the duties of her sta- 
tion. Her noble mind, kindness of heart, and 
refined social qualities, combined with her Chris- 
tian deportment, endeared her to tho people 
among whom her lot was cast; and her interest 
in all the institutions of the Church rendered hers 
an eminently useful life—but during its closin 
scenes did she more specially exemplify the spirit 
of her beloved Master, and manifest those graces 
which adorned her heart. But her work was 
done, and although a victim of that deceitful dis- 
ease (consumption), yet she was conscious of her 
——— issolution; and calmly resigning the 
endearing ties which bound her to earth, and the 
many charms which life presented to one so youn 
her spirit, confidingly reposing in her Saviour’s 
arms, passed from earth to heaven, to the blissful 
enjoyment of her reward. Thus lived and died, a 
kind and dutiful daughter, and affectionate wife 
and mother. May the Lord comfort the bereaved 
husband and afflicted parents, take into his kind 
care the motherless babe, and sanctify this diepen- 
sation of his providence to the surviving friends. 
— Communicated, 


Notices. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


—The, next stated meeting of the Presbyterian 


Board of Education will be held on Friday next, 
February 6th, at half-past 3 o’clock, P. M. 


SOUTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—Corner 
¥ Third and Redwood streets, Philade/phia.—The 
vev. J. W. E. Ker will preach in this church toe 
morrow, (Sabbath,) F a Ist. Services to 
commence at half past 10 o'clock, A. M., and half- 
past 7 o’cluck, P. M. 


PRESBYTERY OF ALBANY.—This Presby- 
tery will open its next stated sessions in the 
Second Presbyterian Church of Albany, New 
York, on Tuesday, the 10th of February, at 7 
o'clock, P. M. 

Joun Woopsrings, Stated Clerk. 

N. B.—Narratives should be sent to the Rev. 
A. H. Seeley, Carlisle, New York. - 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.— 
The Presbytery of New Brunswick will meet in 
the Lecture-room of the First Church, Princeton, 
New Jersey. on Tuesday, February 3d, at IL 
o'clock, A. M. A. D. Warts, Stated Clerk. 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING —Held daily from twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families, 


NOTICE TO SABBATH-SCHOOLS.—Since the 
Sabbath school Teachers’ Convention, held in 
May last, in Philadelphia, an increased interest 
has been manifested in that cause; apd it is 
desirable to obtain correct statistics from Sabbath- 
schools in this county. Circulars have been sent 
to all Sabbath schools within this county, and 
should any Sabbath-school Superintendent con- 
nected with an Old school Presbyterian Church 
not have received such a circular, by “ply 
for same; and all who have received them, will 
please return them, with answers to the several 
questions, as early as convenient to 

Jouax M. Harrenr, 
No. 308 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
Committee for O. S. Presbyterian Subbath schools. 


HELP THE SICK AND WOUNDED.—The 
Christian Commission is now fully organized, so 
that it can reach the soldiers in all parts of the 
army with stores, and religious reading and in- 
struction. 

Its object is the — and temporal welfare 
of the Soldiers and Sailors. It distributes its 
stores by means of Christian men, who go without 
pay, and give personally to those who need, ac- 
companying such distribution by words of reli- 
gious counsel and cheer, and » such personal at- 
tention as may be needed. Over seventy such 
men were on the battle-fields of Maryland, doing 
all that Christian sympathy could devise for the 
wounded and dying. and distributing stores. 
Others are speaoding their time in hospitals, where 
they are welcomed by surgeons and men. 

The main object of the Commission is the reli- 
gious welfare of the soldiers, but they find that 
they best succeed in this by first ministering to 
the bodily wants, and then pointing to Christ. 

Funds are much to 
reading, and such special stores as are ven. 
We belleve al stores entrusted to us will be faith- 
fully distributed. 

For further information, directions, and docu- 
ments, address the Rev. W. E. Boardman, Secre- 
tary, No. 13 Bank street, Philadelphia. 

All stores should be add to George H. 
Stuart, Esq., Chairman, No. 13 Bank street, Phila- 
delphia; and money be sent to Joseph 

. Western Bank, Philadelphia. 

he members of the Commission are: 
GEORGE H. STUART, Philadelphia. 
Rev. ROLLIN H. NEALE, D.D., Boston. 

« BISHOP E. 8. JANES, D.D., New York. 

“ JAMES EELLS, D.D., Brooklyn. 

M. L. R. P. THOMPSON, Cincinnati. 
CHARLES DEMOND, Esq, Boston. 
MITCHELL H. MILLER, Esq, Washington. 
JOHN P. CROZIER, Esq., Poiladelphia. 
JAY COOKE, Esgq., Philadelphia. 

Con. CLINTON B. FISK, Esg., St. Louis. 
JOHN V. FARWELL, Exe., Chicago. 
Philadelphia, December 1st, 1862. dec 6—tf 


M" THE WAR GO ON?—An Inquiry 


whether the Union can be restored by any 
other means than War, and whether Peace u 


any other Basis would be Safe and 
By Hesry Pamphiet Svo. Price 
15 cents. 

Published by 


WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


BY 
MELANCTHON W. JACOBUS, D.D. . 


I. Marraew, 90 cts. | IIT. 90 ots. 
Il. Manx Luce, 90 “ [iv $1.25." 


“These volumes in very emiuent 
degree, the excellences which should appear in & 
condensed commentary on any portion of the 
word of God. They embrace the marrow of all - 
the best writers and commentators on the Gos” 
pels. The labour which they must have cost is 
immense, and could only have been devoted by. 
one whose heart was in the work. The Hag. 
mony of the Gospels, which is interwoven in 
Notes, and the wonerfai condensation of facts a 
expositions, render both volumes extremely valu- 
able.” — ner. 

_“Admirably adapted to the Sabbath- 
Bible-class, and family, with this advantage of. 
preceding works, that it has sppropriated the 
results of the latest inquiries on various subjectg. 
connected with Biblical Literature.” — Puriieg 
Recorder. 

“The anthor, by his learning, taste, and skill” 
is eminently qualified for the responsible 
an annotator on the Holy Scriptures. In bis 
Notes, he combines the marrow and fatness of. 
many commentators with his own ideas, and asso- 
ciates his comments with a Harmony of the Gos- 
pels, in a very impressive manner.”—Zion'sHerald. 


Jacobus’ Catechetical Question-Books. 


ADAPTED Tv THE NOTES, AND INTRO- 
DUCING THROUGHOUT, THE QUESTIONS 
OF THE WESTMINSTER CATECHISM. 


Questions on Matriew, per dos... . . $1.80 
Marx, “ ee £8 
Lear, ° 1.80 
“ Acts, ° - 1.80 


These Question-Books claim several important 
advautages for the study of the Gospel. Th 
are more copious than the “ Union” series, a 
aim to draw out the sense of the passegé more 
fully. They have an eye to the Harmony of the 
Gospels, both in the questions and references, and 
in the Sections, which are introduced and num- 
bered, to show the order of events. These sec- 
tions are also of use to direct attention to the aub- 
Jects, as they occur. The brief captions serve to 
give interest to the lesson, as not merely a given 
number of verses, but the narrative of 
sayings, acts, or events. 

ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
No. 530 Broadway, New York; and 
WILLIAM 8, 4 ALFRED MARTIEN, 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphis. 
jan 31—2t 


certain 


A COUGH, COLD, OR AN IRRITATED 


THROAT, if allowed to progress, results in seri- 


ous Pulmonary and Bronchial affections, often- 
times incurable. 


BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


reach directly the affected parts, and give almost 
instant relief. In Broncaitis, Astama, and 
Catarna they are beneficial. The good effects 
resulting from the use of the Troches, and their 
extended use, has caused them to be counter- 
feited. Be sure to guard against worthless imita- 
tions. Ostatn only the genuine Brown's Bronchial 
Troches which~have proved their efficacy by 
test of many years. Pusiic Sreaxers and 
Stxcers should use the Troches. Military Officers 
and Soldiers, who over-tax the voice and are 
ex to sudden changes, should have them. 
So'd every where at 25 cents per box. 
jan 31—13t 


FAMILY DYE COLOURS! 


List or Cotours. 


Black, Dark Sa 
Dark’ Brown, Light Brown, 
Dark Drab, ‘Light Drak, 
Seiferino, French Blue, Purple, Violet. 
FAMILY DYE COLOURS. 


For dyeing Silk, Woollen, and Mixed Goods, 
Shawls, Searle, D. esses, Ribbons, Gloves, Bonnets, 
Hats, Feathers, Kid Gleves, Children’s Clothing, 
and all kinds of Wearing Apparel, with perfect 
fast colours. 

A SAVING OF 80 PER CENT. 


These Dyes are mixed in the form of powders 
concentrated, are thoroughly tested, and put up 
in neat packages. For twenty five cents you can 
colour as many goods as would otherwise cost 
five times thatsum. The process is simple, and 
apy one can use the Dyes with perfect success. 
Directions inside. Manufactured by 

HOWE & STEVENS, 258 Broadway, Boston. 

For sale by Druggists and Dealers in every 

City and Town. jan 31—13t 


AND ENLARGED EDITION 


Dr. Boardman’s Collection of Hymns. 
This Compilation was 


re strictly as 

a “Supplement” to the “ ee and Hyzane™ 
of the General Assembly—to be 
that Book on the Sabbath. Several Pastors 
having eapressed a desire to introduce it into 
their Evening Meetings, the Editor has added to 
it sixty of the most approved Hymns in our 
Church-book. 

The testimonies in possession of the Publishers, 
warrant them in saying, that there is no volume 
in the English language.which contains a more 
valuable Selection of Hymns adapted to Public 
and Social Worship, and to Private Devotion. 

The New Edition is now upon the Press, and 
will be issued at an early day. 

WM. 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, Publishers, 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
jan 31—2t 


A NEW BOOK! 
“WHAT IS MAN?” 


Outlines of Testimony in relation to LIFE, 
DEATH, and IMMORTALITY. By Professor 
Witttam Mosris, (Minister of the Gospel of 
Christ). 

Price 50 cents. For sale by 


T. B. PUGH, 


SOUTH-WEST COR. SIXTH AND CHESTNUT 


STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
jan 31—1t* 


ARE CONFECTIONS—Suitable for Presents. 

—The Subscriber is constantly manutac- 

turing a large variety of Rare and Delicious 

Confections, which are admirably adapted for 

*presents and family use, put up in boxes of from 

one to five pounds. Price 50 and 75 cents per 

und A liberal discount to the wholesale trade. 
rders by mail should be addressed to 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN, 
No. 1210 Market street, Philadelphia. 


N OLD-SCHOOL PRESBYTERIAN MIN- 
A ister, who is an experienced Teacher, 
wishes either to establish a High-School, or to 
take charge of one already established, which 
will embrace both Male and Female peeere 
ments. His wish is to locate either in the West 
or North-west. His intention is, to preach in the 
surrounding neighbourhood. Brethren in the 
ministry, and laymen, will please to communigate 
the name or names of such loealities as may be 
within their knowledge. 

” 


Address 
Office of the Presbyterian. 


jan 31—3t® 

OR SALE.—A Female Seminary, which 
has been in operation for a number of 
years, within twenty miles of Philadelphia. The 
Property is in good condition, and is very desir- 
able, either fora School, or for a private Residence. 
For further particulars, apply to the office of 

the Presbyterian. | jan 31—4t 


PRING GARDEN ACADEMY—FOR YOUNG 
MEN AND BOYS—North-East Corner 
Evyhth and Buttonwood Streets, Philadetphia. 
JOHN P. BIRCH, A.M., Paincipat. 

The Eighteenth Session will commence on 
Monday the 2d of February. 

The Classics, Common and Higher Engli 
including the Higher Mathematics, taught. Pupils 
carefully prepared for Business, or for College. 

Cleoyieds may be had by applying to the Prin- 
cipal, at the Academy, from 9 o'clock, A. M, till 
2 o'clock, P. M. jan 31—2t 


HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE- 
TON REVIEW FOR JANUARY, 1863— 
Just published, contains the following articles: 


Art. I.—Hopkins’s Moral Science. 

“ I.—The Liberties of the Gallican Church. 
1il.—The Scepticism of Science. 
1V.—Training of the Children. 

“ V.—Dr. Nicholas Murray. 

“ Vi—tThe True Place of Man in Zoology. 

Vil.—The War. 

Short Notices. 

The Bidlical and Princeton Review is 
edited by the Rev. Chasles Hodge, D.D, and is 

blished quarterly, in January, April, July, and 

tober, at three dollars per annum. 

1. Subscribers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
lars in advance to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to payment of postage on all numbers is- 
sued after he receipt of the money. : 

2. Subscribers who remit five dollars in advance 
to the office of publication, will be entitled to one 


for t d. 


Those who act as Agents for others, and remit 


le to send a check or 
draft to the order of PETER WALKER, 


jan 31—2: 


No, 821 Chestnut street, Philedelphis. 
jan 
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wilt have 
jedgmeem. 


“fi 
He 


and Southern in all his relations, and yet an un- 

ing Union man. As an editor, he stood 
the brunt of the betie,and made himself a marked 
men among the secessionists. Alweys outspoken, 
some@thing in the blunt style of Parson Brownlow, 
the secession heresy from its inception, 
was compelled to leave home, friends, 
seek refuge in Philadelphia. 
volume marks the progress of events, and the 


impressions produced on hie own mind, by draw- | 


or the Christian 
is, as the reader of his book will see, 
under 


and we think the 
least bis fellow-citizens can do for bim is to pur- 
chase the book, which is such a memento of his 


the publicetion of a book of bad tenden- 
well as of intrinsic evil, in which, by 
‘the authenticity of the Pentateuch, he hes 
biow at the very citadel of all revealed 
The Commentary on Romans appeared 
this, and is now reproduced in this country. 
nslation and notes cannot be critically re- 
in @ brief notice. Much is good, and much 
deficient. Theologically, the Bishop's exegesis 
does not harmonize with our views; but as a 
whole, it is better than we expected, and the book 
is incomparably superior to that on the Pentateuch. 


E. Braedon. 
Philadelphia, 1863, T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
- Svo0, paper covers, 


tian young lady. The style of the biographer is a 
little too pretentious and stilted, but has its redeem- 
ing qualities. There is much to admire in the 
character of Miss Whiting. The portrait is at- 
tractive, and the book beautifully printed. 


. D. Appleton & Co. of New York, have pub- 
lished, in’ pocket-book form,“The Soldier's Book: 
Pécket Diary for Accounts and Memoranda, for 
Non-commissioned Officers and Privates of the 
United States Volunteer and Regular Army. By 
Captain Robert N. Scott, Fourth United States 
Ipfeotry.” It is got up in neat style, and would 
prove very useful to soldiers. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


The Atlentic Monthly for February has appear. 
ed, with its usual richness. Its corps of contributors 
could not easily be equalled for literary ability. 

Liell’e Living Age, No. 974, Advocate of 


The Bible in the French Revolution. 


. At the late annual meeting of the Evan- 
iety of France, the following in- 


cident was related by Mr. Henri Rutheroth, 
the 


gentleman who presided on the 


“In the year 1791, three gentlemen in 
Paris, Messrs. Didot, (printer,) Moreau, (an 
artist distinguished in drawing,) and Sau- 


- grain, (publisber,) undertook to publish a 


magnificent edition of the four Gospels, in 
four vols. 8vo, to which, at a later day, they 
the Acts of the Apostles. Their de- 
in doing this, was not only to publish 
most beautiful and perfect of all books, 
collection of eternal truths, a work, 
emanated from the Deity himsel/, but 
at the foundation of the 
that was about to rise in 
spirit of the Gospel 
t animate the nation and those who 
with the task of making its 
ion. “Under the influence of such 
feelings and motives, these gentlemen asked 
on of the National Assembly to 
cate to that body the new edition of the 
which they proposed to publish; 
oe as it may appear, the Assembly . 

imously the following vote :— 
‘The Assembly, although it bas decreed 
that it will accept no dedications, has re- 
ceived this with acclamation, desiring to 


- this new of its attachment and 
respect for the Christian religion.’ ” 


A STRANGE DISAPPOINTMENT. 


A event has just occurred at 
Toulouse, France, which is giving the good 
of that food for talk. A 


M. x——, well in Paris for his 
monetary misfortunes, so much so that it is 


an 
_ourred, to cay, “O, it is an X——.,” was 
prreartaa | last winter to go to the Pyre- 
nees, for he had been suffering greatly from 
rheumatism. He went, and there met an 
old lady who-.was alone and lonely, and 
thinking her to be in an humble position, 
he often volunteered a visit, and, at length, 
whet he commenced in kindness, phe nn 


her guest a month, when one morning he 
suddenly called to attend her death- 

She sent for him to request him to 
will in form, 


i 


4 


i 


CLEAR THE WAY. 


Men of thought, be up and stirring, 
Night aed day! 

Sow the seod— withdraw the ourtein— 
Clear the way! 

Men of action, aid and cheer them, 
As ye may! 

There's a fount about to stream, 

There’s a light about to beam, 

There’s a warmth about to glow, 

There’s a flower about to blow, 

There’s a midnight blackness changing 
Into gray. 

Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


Once the weloome light has broken, 
Who sball say 
What the anmingled glories 

Of the day? 
What the evil that shall perich 

In ite ray? 
Aid the dawning, tongue and pen; 
Aid it, hopes of honest men ; 
Aid it paper —aid it type— 
Aid it, for the hour is ripe, 
And our earnest must not slacken 


Lo! « éloud’s about to vanish 
From the day; 
Lo! a right’s about to conquer, 
Clear the way! 
And a brazen wrong to crumble 
Into clay. 
With that right shall many more 
Enter smiling at the door; 
With the giant wrong sball fall 
Many others, great and small, 
That for ages long have held us 
For their prey; 
Men of thought, and men of action, 
Clear the way! 


QUEER TRADES. 


Many years ago, when rice was dear in 
Eastern China, efforts were made to bring 
it from Luzon, where it was abundant. At 
Manilla there was, however, passed a sin- 

lar law, to the effect that no vessel for 

bina should be allowed to load with rice, 
unless it brought to Manilla a certain num- 
ber of cages full of the little “ butcher 
birds,” well known to ornithologists. The 
reason for this most eccentric regulation 
simply was, that the rice in Luzon suf- 
fered much from locusts, and these locusts 
were destroyed in great numbers by butcher 
birds. 

A somewhat similar business ig carried on 
between England and New Zealand. This 
latter country, at particular seasons, is in- 
vaded by armies of caterpillars, which clear 
off the grain crops as completely as if mowed 
down bya scythe. With the view of coun- 
teracting this plague, a novel importation 
has been made. It is thus noticed by the 
Southern Cross :—‘ Mr. Brodie has shipped 
three hundred sparrows on board the Sword- 
fish, carefully ted from the hedge-rows 
in England. The food alone, he informs 
us, put on board for them, cost ninety dol- 
lars. This sparrow question has been a 
long-standing joke in Auckland, but the 
necessity to Raed of small birds, to keep 
down the grubs, is admitted on all sides. 
There is no security in New Zealand against 
the invasion of myriads of caterpillars, which 
devastate the crops.” 

The most singular branch of such traffic 
is the toad trade. On some of the market 
gardens near London, as many as five crops 
are raised in one year, the principal object 
being, however, to raise the finest possible 
specimens for high prices. Under such a 
system of culture, slugs and other insects 
are very formidable foes, and to destroy 
them, toads have been found so useful as to 
be purchased at high prices. As much as 
a dollar and a half a dozen is given for full- 
grown, lively toads, which are generally 
imported from France, where they have 
also been in use for a long time, in an 
insectivorous way. Who can say but Shak- 
speare, who knew every thing, guessed every 
thing, and foresaw every thing, thought of 
this latent value, when he said that the 


toad, though 
Ugly and venomons, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


DISCOVERIES AT POMPEII. 

Another most important discovery in 
Pompeii. It was made October 11, os 
one of those interesting excavations whic 
are now.continually taking place, and not 
far from the bake-house which was recently 
brought to light. The directors and some 
men were working away in a small, —_ 
rently poor house, when their voices indica- 
ted chet a great discovery had been made, 
apd the three or four visitors who happened 
to be near were immediately invited to the 

t. In a small inner room, employees 
and labourers are on their knees, working 
with the utmost care, as if the finest porce- 
lain were being handled. On the upper 
surface of the ashes, which as yet have not 
been removed from the neighbourhood, are 
standing boys, girls, and men, with their 
baskets in their hands, all labour suspended, 
whilst they are looking down on the curious 
scene below. 

The scene was, in truth, very pictur- 
esque; and I wonder that such a scene has 
never been seized by an artist. But what 
is it that bas been found! In an extreme 
corner of this inner room have been disco- 
vered some human bones—a rare thing in 
Pompeii, where most of the population had 
time to escape. Further researches—and 
it was interesting to observe with what ex- 
treme care and delicacy they were conduct- 
ed—revealed yet others, untilthe skeletons 
of five persons were visible, four women 
and an infant, all crouched up in a corner. 
The sex and age of the victims, and the 
very form in which they were found, are 
suggestive of incidents and sufferings which 
would promise materials for an affecting 
tale. e arms seem to have been clas 
as if all hope had been abandoned, and they 
had come there to die, whilst the legs were 
doubled up with the agony of their sufferings 
The mouth of. one skeleton was open, dis- 
tended ; and hard must have been the last 
expiring efforts of that poor person. The 
infant was in the extreme corner, where a 
mother’s love perhaps had placed it, in the 
hopes of its there finding greater protection 
from the storm of ashes which was raging 
around them, sod then penetrating into the 
most secret recesses of every building. 
Poor, helpless women! they were too weak 
or too feeble to escape, and had been aban- 
doned by husband, father, brother—by every 
male friend. There were bronze armlets or 
bracelets round their fleshless bones; and 
bY the side of them lay what were evidently 

e remains of a purse, in which had been 
inclosed twenty silver Roman coins, and 
two copper coins. Of course, the material 
of the purse was imperfect, and was reduced 
to mere tinder, still the texture was percep- 
tible, and this it was which contained the 
hurried gleanings of the unhappy party. 
There were considerable traces of clot 
too, in the ashes, all round the bodies or 
skeletons—that is to say, on the ashes there 
were impressions as of cloth which had been 
laid over them, and then exposed to fire. 
The probability appeared to be that they 
were the clothes of the wretched fugitives, 
for there were impressions, as it were, of 
folds. 

Though great care was exercised in re- 
moving every stove and mass of ash, | con- 
sider ado to have been wrong, 
ead injurious to the general effect. Thus, 
i of clearing off every thing horizon- 
tally from right to left, I would have re- 
moved all the ashes on the surface, and 
have exposed to view the entire mass of 
bones as they reposed after the last agony 


was over. would thus have been easier 


to discover the nature and the form of the 
surface on which they lay; though it was 
decided that it was aed. It was at about 
the distance of two and a half feet above the 
level of the ground that the bones were 
found; and by cutting away the mass of 
ashes, the outlines of the bed, or whatever 
it was, could be clearly discovered. Indeed, 
the boles in the ground where stood the 
legs were discernible. Round what might 
have been the joints, were still remainio 
bits of iron; and on the upper surface an 
upwards, there were signs, as it were, of 
something similar to columns. Of course, 
on the moment, it was impossible to decide 
what precisely the article of furniture was, 
which now was pulverized, and a little dis- 
cussion took place as to whether it had been 
a teble or a we but opinions inclined to 
the latter supposition. 


A BOW SHOT AT A VENTURE. 


Nearly two centuries ago two young men 
were strolling, on a Lord’s day, through 
the streets of London. One of them, 
named Henry Barrow, was a barrister of 
fine talents and good education, but given 


‘to reckless dissipation, and by his jovial 


humonr and rare social gifts enticing others 
into vice. His companion, named Satton, 
gave evidence that he had spent the previ- 
ous night in debauchery, and had not yet 
recovered from its influence. He was in a 
half-penitent mood, and, suffering keenly 
from the effects of vice, was prating of 
reform. Barrow, whose strong constitution 
was yet unharmed by iadulgence, could not 
resist an inclination to banter his moody 
comrade. He made sport of his serious 
words and inward remorse; asked him if 
he bad turned preacher and taken orders; 
threatened to complain of him to the 
Church authorities, and have him appre- 
hended for heresy; and finally advised him, 
like Falstaff, to take another bottle of sack, 
as a potent medicine. 

While thus using his sharp wit, to the 
great discomfort of the unhappy Sutton, 
they passed an open church, from which 
rang out the voice of an earnest preacher. 
Barrow stopped to listen. 

' Let us go in,” he said. 

“What for?” said Sutton; “to hear a 
man rant?” 

“Yes,” was the reply; “this man is 
worth hearing, for he is evidently in earn- 
est. I don’t care for the priests who repeat 
their lessons parrot-like—but a live man is 
always worth listening to.” 

Sutton would not be persuaded, but went 
in search of more sack, muttering something 
about ‘‘mad freaks,” but Barrow kept to 
his purpose of bearing the earnest preacher. 
He ar to some purpose, for the minister 
was a man of fervid zeal, and by the sharp- 
ness of his rebukes against sin, and pun- 
gent warnings of the judgment to come, 
startled Barrow's slumbering conscience. 
The man of pleasure was sobered, and went 
from the church to his rooms to think of 
his ways. The arrow of truth had reached 
its mark. The profligate was tortured by 
the agony of shame and remorse. His days 
were full of gloomy unrest—his nights were 
sleepless. At length he could not bear the 
burden alone, but sought for Christian coun- 
sel—went often to the house of God—read 
diligently the Bible he had scorned, and, 
like the pardoned prodigal, found peace in 
the blood of atonement. The gay worldling, 
from that casual attendance on an earnest 
preacher, became one of the most earnest 
and useful preachers of his age, an able 
leader of the Nonconformists, and sealed 
his testimony by an exultant martyr-death. 


WASTE OF MIND IN POLITICS. 


In a free country like ours, there is a pro- 
digious waste of mind in the excitement 
and discussions of party politics. The men- 
tal efforts devoted often to a gubernatorial, 
and especially a presidential election, would 
be sufficient, if turned into the channel of 
literature and science, to raise our country 
at,once to the highest rank on the seale of 
knowledge. Did these periodical excite- 
ments prepare the mind to engage with 
greater ardour in literary pursuits, the 
ought not to be viewed as a waste of intel- 
lect; but their tendency is decidedly the 


reverse. No men are so little likely to be- |. 


come eminedt in science or literature as 
strong political partisans. The organs of 
combativeness and self-esteem soon become 
so excessively developed as to stifle the re- 
flective faculties. In few cases, indeed, 
these electioneering battles must be fought 
to save the l:berties of the country; but in 
general an impartial and uncommitted man 
will see that there is scarcely any thing to 
choose between the rival candidates as to 
general character. And when he perceives 
how sharp and furious the contest becomes 
between the partisans, he will be reminded 
of Dr. Byrom’s couplet respecting disputes 
about music: 

Strange such difference there should be 

*Twixt tweedle dum and tweedle dee. 


—E. Hitchcock. 


REFINEMENT OF BEHAVIOUR. 


There dwelt in Verona a bishop who pos- 
sessed natural abilities, and was well read 
in the Scriptures; his name was Giovanni 
Matteo Giberti. Among other praiseworthy 
habits, he was courteous and liberal to the 
noble gentlemen who visited him, entertain- 
ing them with a magnificence, not extrava- 
gant, but such as became a churchman. It 
happened that a nobleman styled Count 
Richard passed that way, and spent many 
days with the bishop aod his family, who 
were, fur the most part, well-bred and edu- 
cated men. The agreeable manners of the 
gentle cavalier gained for him the esteem 
and commendation of his hosts. But he 
had one little bad habit, of which the bishop 
became aw@ge, and taking counsel with his 
attendants, he seuaaned that the Count 
should be informed of it, lest it should be 
of some prejudice to him. For this pur- 

, he summoned a discreet attendant, 
and directed him to mount his horse the 
next morning, and to accompany the Count, 
who had already taken leave, for some dis- 
tance on his way, and at a proper opporta 
nity to make to him the proposed communpi- 
cation. The attendant, whose name was 
Galateo, was a wan advanced in years, very 
learned, extremely agreeable in his manners, 
of good address, and of a gracious aspect, 
and one who in his day had lived mach at 
the courts of great princes. Riding along 
with the Count, he entertained him with 

leasant discourse, until the time came for 
him to return to Verona; when, as the 
Count was taking leave, he thus addressed 
him with a pleasant countenance and mild 
accents :—* My lord, the bishop, my master, 
returns your lordship infinite thanks for the 
honour you have done him by entering and 
sojourning at his poor house; and as a re- 
turn for so great courtesy, he has given it 
in charge to me to make you a present on 
bis part, and most kindly prays you to re- 
ceive it with acheerful mind. You are the 
most graceful and polished gentleman whom 
the bishop has ever seen. For this reason 
he has attentively observed your manners, 
and examining them particularly, has found 
nothing which was not in the highest de- 
agreeable and commendable, except an 
ugly motion of the mouth and lips when 
eating, accompanied with a noise very dis- 
able to hear. It is this which the 
bishop has sent me to make known to you, 
and he wy you to endeavour at once to 
rid yourself of the habit, and desires that 


you will receive in the place of a more costly 

nt, this his loving reproof and advice 
beg assured that no one else in the world 
would make you such a present.” The 
Count, who had never been aware of this 
bad habit, blushed a little at this reproof, 
but, like a brave mao, taking heart, he 
said, “Tell the bishop that if all the gifts 


THE PRES 


which men make to one another were like 
his, men would be much richer than they 
are. For his great courtesy and liberality 
to me, I retura him infinite thanks, and 
assure him that I will hereafter Speyer 
guard against my bad habit. God go wi 

you!” —G. Della Casa. 


HOW TO USE A BAROMETER. 


Many private consult the baro- 
meter, and even set it daily, and are sur- 
rised to find that they cannot rely on its 
indications, especially on those of the un- 
scientific wheel barometer, with a face like 
an underdone clock. The fault, however, 
is not with the instrument, but with those 
who use it improperly; ‘th’ ap’aratus,” as 
Salem Scudder rves, “can’t lie.” A 
few words on the practical use of the wea- 
ther-glass may be found useful. It is an 
invaluable fact, and too often overlooked, 
that the state of the sir does not show the 
resent, but coming weather, and that the 
onger the interval between the barometric 
signs of change and the change itself, the 
longer and more strongly will the altered 
weather prevail; so, the more violent an 
impending storm, the lopger warning does 
it give of its approach. Indications of ap- 
roaching change of weather are shown less 
y the height of the barometer than by its 
rising or falling. Thus, the barometer be- 
gins to rise considerably before the conclu- 
sion of a gale, and foretells an improvement 
in the weather, though the mercury may 
still stand low. Nevertheless, a steady 
height of more than thirty inches is mostly 
indicative of fine weather and moderate 
winds, Either steadiness or gradual rising 
of the mercury indicates settled weather; 
and continued steadiness, with dryness, 
foretells very fine weather, lasting some 
time. A rapid rise of the barometer indi- 
cates unsettled weather; a gradual fall of 
one hundredth of an inch per hour indicates 
a gradual change in the weather, and moder- 
ate rising of the wind; several successive 
falls, to the amount of one-tenth of an inch, 
indicate a storm eventually, but not a sud- 
den one; and a gale, if the fall continues. 
These storms are not dangerous, as they 
can be long foretold; but a sudden fall of 
one-tenth of an inch betokens the quick 
approach of a dangerous —— Alter- 
nate rising and sinking (oscillation,) indi- 
cates unsettled and threatening weather. 
When the barometer sinks considerably, 
much wind and rain will follow—from the 
northward, if the thermometer is low for 
the season; from the southward, if high. 
For observing barometric changes, the ba- 
rometer should be placed at the eye-level, 
dut of the reach of sunshine and of artificial 
heat, as of fires, and out of the way of gusts 
of wind. It should be set regularly twice 
a day, by a competent person. A card 
should be accessible close by, and on it 
should be registered the indication at each 
setting — Chambers’ Journal. 


Public Schools in Constantinople. 


The Turkish Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion has made some extensive changes in 
the management of the public primary 
schools in Stamboul. The teachers of 
twenty-four of them have been changed, 
and more competent ones appointed in their 
stead! The new instructors are to receive, 
in addition to the fees paid by the children, 
a salary of twelve liras per anoum from the 
State. The course of instruction is also 
changed. Hitherto nothing but the Koran 
was taught, but other useful branches of 
secular knowledge are now to be included. 
The age at which the children are admitted 
to these primary schools is fixed at six 
years, and at ten they are removed to the 
advanced establishments. The long talked 
of University is also once more under con- 
sideration. The Minister of Public Lostruc- 
tion has latterly devoted much attention to 
maturing a plan for =e out this impor- 
tant project, which will, we are assured, 
shortly be ready for publication. His High- 
ness has also founded a professorship of 
French at the Smyrna College, and Safett 
Effendi, a member of the Council of Public 
Instruction, will shortly leave town to in- 

uire into the present state of this institu- 
tion.— Levant Herald. 


SONG OF THE OLD FOLKS. 


Ah, don’t be sorrowful, darling, 
And don’t be sorrowful, pray ; 
Taking the year together, my dear, 

There isn’t more night than day; 


’Tis rainy weather, my darling, 
Time's waves, they heavily ran; 
But taking the year together, my dear, 
There isn’t more cloud than sun! 


We are old folks now, my darling, 
Our heads are growing gray; 

But taking the year all round, my dear, 
You will always find the May! 


We have had our May, my darling, 
And our roses long ago; 

And the time of the year is coming, my dear, 
For the silent night and the snow! 


And God is God, my darling, 
Of night as well as of day; 

We feel and know that we can go 
Wherever He leads the way. 


Ah, God of the night, my darling, 
Of the night of death so grim: 

The gate that leads out of life,-good wife, 
Is the gate that leads to Him. 


ANOTHER FEAT IN TELEGRAPHY. 


On the occasion of the departure of Mr. 
Cyrus Field, in the Persia, for New York, 
the Submarine Telegraph Company de- 
spatched a message to their agent at Ber- 
lin, desiring him to make arrangements for 
the transmission of any item of news from 
the most distant available station in the 
Russian stations, in time to meet the Persia 
at Queenstown. The understanding wag 
that such news would, on the arrival of 
Mr. Field at New York, be telegraphed to 
California, so that, by this means, it would 
be ascertained in what period of time our 
present telegraphic system would allow of a 
message being transmitted from one to the 
other extremity of the habitable globe. The 
following despatch, transmitted from Omsk 
by the agent of Colonel Romanoff, the con- 
structor of the Siberian telegraph, at 8 A.M. 
on the 21st ultimo, was received at the cen- 
tral station of the Submarine Telegraph Com- 
pany, at Threadneedle street, at 9.59 A. M.: 
“Omsk, Dec. 21,8 A. M.—To day, Sunday, 
a portion of the materials have arrived for 
the construction of the line to Lake Baikal.” 
This message, the transmission of which, it 
will be seen, occupied less than two hours, 
was immediately forwarded to Queenstown, 
and was duly received before the departure 
of the steamer. 


DISCIPLINE. 


General Rosecrans has better ideas of dis- 
cipline than some of our generals. He 
holds his officers responsible for the con- 
duct of their men. On review, a short 
time since, he gave a forcible illustration of 
his ideas on the subject. He noticed a pri- 
vate whose knapsack was very much awry, 
and drew him from the ranks, calling at the 
same time for his captain, who approached. 
«Captain, | am sorry to see you don’t know 
how to strap a koapsack on a soldier's back.” 
“But I didn’t do it, General.”” “QO! you 
didn’t. Well, hereafter you had better do 
it yourself, or see that it is correctly done 
by the privates. I have nothing more to 
say to him. I shall hold you responsible, 
sir, for the appearance of the men.” ‘“ But 
if [ cannot make them attend to these mat- 
ters?” “Then if you can’t, you had better 
leave the service. If you don’t, I'll see 
that you do leave it.” 


BYTERIAN. 


The Horrors of the Bayonne Ball Ring. 


One of Punch’s recent pictorial iHustra- 
tions is “A Ball Fight at Bayonne, with a 
little of the tinsel off—dedicated, with every 
feeling of disgust, to the Nobility, Gentry, 
and Clergy especially, of France and Spain.”’ 
It is accompanied by a descriptive account, 
which bears the impress of being from 
sonal observation. The Emperor and Em- 
press of the French are represented as pre- 
sent, and the narrative describes the advance 
of the Toréadors, or whole company of the 
establishment, horse and foot, to salute the 
Empress. Fourteen of these Toréadors 
have, it is said, been killed during the pre- 
sent season. El-Tato gets $1500 for his 
day’s work, and the principal Picador 
$1000. The details of the fight are then 
given with horrible minuteness, and it is 
stated that “‘the results of the day’s sport 
were, six mangled bulls and seven gored 
horses; but no injury to any human brute” 

It is added that the spectacle did 
not appear to be much relished by the 
French. It was the Spaniards chiefly who 
“howled and gloated on the torment-and 
the blood. So their ancestors revelled in 
the spectacle of heretics burning alive in 
their robes of mockery painted with devils 
and flames. Their descendants cannot carry 
their faith to the extent of an auto da-fe, 
they can only show forth its fruits in the 
zest With which they gaze on the Rips of 
quadrupeds, inflicted by bedizened effemi- 
nate varlets, who stand a good chance of 
being slain themselves. They are what 
their priests have made them.” 


The Sexton and the Major-General. 


A short time ago there was a funeral in 
that very fashionable house of worship, 
Grace Church, on Broadway, New York. 
A gentleman, wearing a decidedly seedy 
overcoat, entered and took a conspicuous seat 
in the vicinity of the pulpit, and it is need- 
less to say, he attracted the immediate at- 
tention of the distinguished, ornamental, 
and ceremonious sexton, who is not apt to 
tolerate any act calculated to infringe upon 
his personal dignity. He gently approach- 
ed, and requested the intruder to remove to 
one of the free seats, which were nearer to 
the door. The owner of the shabby over- 
coat, though evidently surprised, obeyed 
without hesitation. Shortly after, a young 
lieutenant, in all the pride and pomp of a 
new uniform, entered the church ms took 
a seat in the same pew, casting as he passed, 
a supercilious glance upon the unfortunate 
individual who was so inconsiderate as to 
visit Grace Church in an unseemly garb. 
A hymn was read, and as the audience rose 
to their feet, the objectionable garment was 
removed, displaying the stars denoting the 
rank of a Major-General. The effect was 
instantaneous. The young officer, with 

rompt obsequiousness, extended his hymn- 
k simultaneously with a lady, who was 
prompted to the same act of courtesy, while 
the astonished Brown, discovering the blun- 
der he had committed, attempted to repair 
it by inviting the distinguished stranger to 
resume his former place. General Banks 
quietly declined these civilities, and was 
evidently impressed with the idea that with 
some people, dress makes the Major-General. 


Farm and Garden. 


Ratsina AND Coits.—The 
earlier in life the education of any animal 
commences, the easier will be its training, 
and the more certainly will its habits be 
fixed. Horses learn most of their vices 
before they are three years old, and in a 
large number of instances the work of 
“breaking” them does not commence be- 
fore the second or third year. Begin when 
the colt is one month old. Put on him a 
leather or web halter, without the hitching- 
strap. Let it remain there, and you will 
have control over him when you wish to 
handle him. Have a leather hitching-strap, 
with a buckle or clasp on one end, to fasten 
into the halter-ring when you wish to lead 
or tie the colt. Never tie a rope, or a rope 
halter, around the neck. Allow the colt to 
nibble at his dam’s feet while she is eating. 
After he has become accustomed to the 
“halter, and to being led about and handled, 
you can tic him alongside of his dam at 
feeding time, watching him the first time 
to prevent his pulling back, and afterward, 
if he shows a disposition to pull. Never 
speak harshly to, or abuse either dam or 
colt. You can do more by kind, firm treat- 
ment, than by abuse of any kind. Wean 
the colt at his seventh month, keeping him 
out of sight and heariog of his dam for 
several weeks. Give him a pint of good 
oats, with plenty of sweet bay, morning and 
evening, ie resh, pure water. As he 
grows larger, increase his feed, always giv- 
ing the best. Remember the colt is now 
forming the bones and muscles upon which 
his future usefulness depends, and he can- 
not form strong, solid ones without good, 
strong feed, and good shelter. Give a feed 
of chopped stuff and cut straw several times 
during tho week, to keep his system cool, 
and to prevent the “‘lampas.”” If heshould 
take them, put him on soft feed, occasion- 
ally giving him a bran mash, until the 
lampas disappear. Keep the colt under 
shelter during the winter nights, and on 
stormy days and nights at any season of the 
year. A loose box or stable, in which he 
can be placed without tying, is best; next, 
a stall six feet wide, in a stable well lighted, 
drained, and ventilated. Have a ring and 
staple driven into the manger bar to tie to. 
The best plan for tieing, is to pass the hal- 
ter-strap through the ring, and tie it toa 
small weight, heavy enough to keep the 
strap always drawn tight. Ilave the stra 
long enough for the colt to lie down wit 
his head flat on the floor; the weight will 
always keep the strap stretched, so that he 
cannot get his feet over it. Keep the stall 
well littered at night, and perfectly clean 
during the day. Do not put the litter un- 
der the manger when cleaning out the stall 
in the morning, but throw it under a shed 
outside of the stable, to dry before using 
at night. The ammonia arising from the 
urine decomposing in the litter is very inju- 
rious to both eyes and lungs. Frequently 
sprinkle some good deodorizer on the floor 
to absorb and destroy all noxious gases. 
Accustom your colt to harness, and to sad- 
die and bridle, by putting them on fre- 
quently, and letting them remain on for a 
half hour. Train the colt without blinders 
on the bridle. Never draw the check-rein 
tight. For fast driving, it is better to dis- 
pense with it entirely. I would not advise 
an inexperienced — to use the bitting 
bridle, but if used, let the reins be loose. 
If possible, it is best to let the colt run until 
three and a half years old, and if very valu- 
able, until five years of age, before putting 
to regular service. You can teach the colt 
the use of the lines before he is fit for ser- 
vice, by putting on a surcingle with rings 
fastened to it, two-thirds down each side of 
the colt. Put the reins through the rings, 
and buckle to the bridle. Walk behind the 
colt, and teach him the use of the lines. 
The rings on the surcingle will prevent the 
reins ‘from slipping up over his back, if he 
should try to turn; by holding your hands 
low, it is impossible for him to turn. If 
he backs; touch him lightly with a stiff 
whip. By the above training the colt, at 
three of age, will be ready to put to 
light work, though I would advise waiting 
a few months longer. The subsequent 
training will depend on what use the horse 
is intended for.—American Agricu/turist. 


How to Prepare Hominy.—R. Avery 
writes to the American Agriculturist: 
“As we are frequently inquired of at the 
table how we treat hominy to make it so 
white and soft, [ send you the process for 
publication. Take strong lye, put it over 
a brisk fire, and when boiling, turn in sound, 
white, shelled corn, as much as the lye will 


is loose, —_ one to three minoutes,) harry 
it into clean water, and wash and rub it 
thoroughly, to remove all specks of bran. 
Soak it several hours, changing the water 
each hour: it will thea look white and clean. 
As much may be hulled at a time as there 
is lye to cover, and after the lye is out, it 
can be spread and dried for use. In boil- 
ing the hominy, par-boil for a short time, 
then put it in doi/ing water, and as you fill 
up, do it with boi/ing water. Cold water 
would set it, and it would get no softer. 
Boil very moderately eight or ten hours 
without stirring, or it will bura. In pre- 
paring it for the table, put some in a frying- 
pao, and when warm, mash with a potato- 
masher. Season with salt and gravy, or 
use in milk. In cold weather, nineteen 
out of twenty prefer it to the best potatoes.” 


PETROLEUM FoR Ort stones. —I have 
an old stone, very much soaked and gum- 
med up with oil, so much so that my plane 
iron would slip over it without sharpening. 
I took to using petroleum oil on the stone, 
and it seems to work first-rate. It draws 
the oil out of the stone, and has a tendenc 
to make the iron or chisel cling to it, whic 
greatly facilitates the whetting. — Scientijic 
American, 


Caappep Hanps.—The following is said 
to be a sure recipe for the cure of chapped 
hands :—Dissolve three cents’ worth of cla- 
tified beeswax in three cents’ worth of pure 
sweet oil, by heating over a moderate fire. 
Apply at night before retiring. If desira- 
ble, it can be scented. 


Uritity or Sprpers.—One species of 
spider is very common in gardens, and 
about autumn is especially conspicuous. 
It has a great liking for the grape-vine, 
and its webs may often be found covering 
the clusters of grapes. These webs should 
be sedulously protected, for though slight 
in texture, they are an admirable protection 
to the grape, intercepting the many insects 
that love to prey upon that delicate fruit. 
In some places it is so plentiful that almost 
every bunch of grapes has its protecting 
net-work thrown over it. — Routledge’s Nat- 
ural History. 


Children’s Column, 


THE GIRL WHO WISHED HERSELF A CAT. 


A STORY FOR THE VERY LITTLE ONES, 


“T do not see, mother, why you wish me to 
work every day,” said little Fanny. “ You 
know I do not like to read and sew always.” 

“TI think it right for you to learn to sew 
now,” said Fanny’s mother, “so that it may 
be of use to you when you grow up. You do 
not wish to live an idle life, I hope?” 

“No, mother; but I love to play so well 
now, and I do not see why I cannot learn to 
sew when I am older. I do wish I were a 


‘*then I might play always.” 

“Well, Fanny,” said her mother, “if you 
wish, I will let you be a cat for one week.” 

Fanny gave a laugh. “O, how funny that 
will be! Do you really mean what you say, 
mother?” 

“Yes,” said she; “not that you can be 
turned into a cat, but you may act as if you 
wore one, and I will try to treat you as if you 
were one.” 

Fanny put down ber work. “ What fun I 
shall have! Let me see: what shall I do 
first? I think I will take my ball and have a 
nice play in the yard.” 

When the bell rang for tea she came in, 
and was going to take her seat at the table. 

“No, no,” said ber mother; “ pussy does 
not eat with us. You may go out to the cook, 
and she will give you some bread and milk.” 

Fanny did not like this very well; still she 
did as she was told, and when Betty bad given 
her the bread and milk she went to bed. 

When Fanny went to bed her mother used 
to go with her, to ask God to bless her, and to 
see that she was nice and warm in bed; but 
this night Fanny went to bed all alone, with 
no kind mother to pray with her, or to cover 
her up. “Cats do not need to pray,” said 
Fanny to herself. “That must be why mother 
did not come up tome. I don’t know, after 
all, that I shall like to be a cat.” 

The next day, while busy at play, she saw 
a lady, of whom she was very fond, come up 
the walk. “I must go in and see dear Mrs. 
Bell,” she said; “she may have come to take 
me home with her.” But as she came to the 
door she heard her mother say, “I am sorry I 
cannot call Fanny; as she wants to be a cat 
this week, I cannot let her come in to see 
you.” 

Fanny went away, for she knew her mother 
would do as she had said «It made her feel 
very cross to be shut out of the room. Still 
she did not like to go to her mother and say 
that she was tired of being a cat, as it had 
been but two days since she had made the 
wish. 

The next day was Sunday. She had been 
used to go to Sunday-school to meet her class, 
and the kind teacher who took care of it. 

Fanny saw that her mother was not going 
to do as she had always done; that is, wash 
and dress her, and then get her book for her, 
and help her to learn her lesson. So she went 
up to her, and put ber arms round ber neck, 
while the tears ran down her face. 

“Mother! dear mother!” she said, “do not 
treat me as a cat any more. I want to be 
your own child again, and have you talk to 
me and pray with me as you used todo. And 
now, mother, I see that I was not made to be 
idle, and play always; and I shall be glad to 
sew whenever you tell me.” 

“Tt makes me glad,” said her mother, “to 
hear you speak in this way; and now that you 
are tired of being a cat, you will be my own 
dear daughter Fanny again.”’—7'he Children’s 
Paper, London. 


THE LEPROUS BOY. 


In « hospital for lepers, in India, was a 
little Massulman boy—a convert to the faith 
of Christ—scarcely able to crawl about. But 
Master Robert used his little strength in talk- 
ing about Jesus to his fellow-lepers. Among 
them was a young Mussulman, of whom Ro- 
bert said be believed he would become a Chris- 
tian. The boy-leper died. The nfissionary, 
some months later, while visiting the hospital, 
was addressed by a man, who said, “O Sahib, 
don’t you recollect me? Don’t you remember 
the little boy you sent to the hospital two years 
ago? And don’t you remember that he used 
to come to read to me until he died? Well, 
Sahib, it was that little boy who led me to 
think about Christianity. I have studied daily 
the Testament you gave me, and now I am 
fully convinced that Jesus is the Son of God. 
I know myself to be a great sinner, but I trust 
simply and solely in the atonement which 
Christ bas made for the salvation of my soul.” 
Thus had the leper-boy’s dying effort won a. 
man to Christ. 


IF BENNY WILL. 

I once knew a boy who was always quarrel- 
ing with his playmates. One fine morning I 
said to him, “ Charles, you can do something 
that will make us all very happy. You can 
resolve to say nothing but pleasant words for 
a whole day.” Charlie was really a kind- 
hearted fellow, but very impatient and @xcita- 
ble, and he answered frankly, “1 know I am 
cross and hateful, but it is all because of 
Benny. I will break off at once, if Benny 
will.” Bat the trouble was that Benny 
wouldn’t. There was no use in waiting for 
him to become sweet-tempored, for be never 
did; and so Charles, instead of setting a good 
example, followed a bad one. . 

It was just so with his sister. Fanny and 
Susan had a large, pleasant room, which they 
shared together, but it never looked inviting. 
There was always a comb and brushes on the 
bureau, balf-eaten fruit on the table, towels 
on the chairs, and shoes on the carpet. Fanny 


loved order and neatness—at least she said 


cover. Boil and stir briskly, until the bran | 


cat!” she said, as ‘puss ran before the door; : 


s0—but she never practised it, because Susan 
didn’t. She wrote Sasan’s name in dust upon 
the lid of the sink, and let it remain till new 
dust covered it up. She kicked her careless 
sister’s spools of thread and balls of worsted 
across the floor, but never gathered them up, 
because it was not her part of the work; so 
she acquired the habit of seeing things in oon- 
fusion—a very bed habit for a woman. 

Fanny is now a mother, with a house and 
daughters of her own, and yet somehow the 
rooms look as if she was waiting for Susan to 
reform. She says she is waiting for the fall 
house-cleaning, and better help in the kitchen. 
It is of no use to wait. If we are resolved to 
keep on doing wrong until every body else 
does right, we may be certain that the “good 
time coming” will not come in ourday. We 
cannot change others; but we can, with God’s 
help, change ourselves. We can do our own 
part first, and do it well; then, if we are gen- 
erous, we shall do a littl more. When Fan- 
ny’s work is thoroughly done, she will not be 


. afraid to help Susan a little; and if Charles 


is wise, be will learn to shut his mouth and 
keep bis temper, although I don’t think Benny 
ever will, 


JIM AND CARLO. 


My horse and my dog are nearly of the 
same age. They have been brought up toge- 
ther. They always had a great liking for 
each other. They often eat out of the same 
dish, sleep together in the same barn, and 
play together in the same yard. I have 
known them chase euch other for hours, leap- 
ing, skipping, and dodging, like boys playing 
tag. Then they will rub their heads together, 
kiss and fondle each other, like two loving 
obildren, or a mother, with her darling in her 
arms. 

Sometimes Carlo goes to the pasture and 
stays all day close at the side of Jim, following 
him about the field where he is feeding, wag- 
ging his tail, looking so loving and kind, that 
he seems to say, “I am happy to be with you. 
I won’t leave you.” 

If Jim is hitched to the carriage, Carlo 
always leaps for joy; but if he is compelled to 
stay at home when Jim goes away, be cries 
hard, and feels very bad. And finally, he has 
learned to ride on horseback, taking the reins 
in his mouth. 

I could tell you a great many other things 
about these two friends—how they love each 
other, and never quarrel or hurt each other. 
But I mast tell you of two little brothers who 
live not far away. They, too, are nearly of 
the same ago, have been brought up together, 
sleep and eat, and play together. But it 
sometimes happens that they do not perfectly 
agree. Sometimes they do not seem to prefer 
each other’s society to that of all other boys; 
and I have known them hurt each other at 
play, or in a quarrel, 

Now, what shall we think of this? Are 
horses and dogs better than children? Yes, 
sometimes. Though children know the most, 
can talk, and learn to read, and know they 
have souls and must give account to God, still 
they are sometimes less loving and kind to 
each other than horses and dogs. 


A BRAVE AND TRUTIFUL BOY. 

A little boy, the son of an artisan, who re- 
sides in one of the villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Halifax, was one day amusing himself 
with bowling a round stone—a very common 
mode of music among the juveniles in that 
locality—when it chanced to strike against 
the edge of a slightly elevated flag in front of 
some cottages, bounded in a window, and 
broke a pane of glass. The tenant, a working 
man, who happened to be then in the house, 
immediately ran out, and seeing no one near 
but the boy, who was looking at the damage 


he had occasioned, asked him who had broken 


the window. 

“T did,” answered the little fellow, “ but I 
will pay for it;” and then he told how it 
happened. The man was, for a short time, 
speechless with astonishment at the fearless 
honesty of the boy, and on recovering himself 
he said, “ But you shall not pay for the win- 
dow, for, as you have neither run away nor 
told me a lie to save yourself, I will pay one- 
half of the expense ;” and so he did. 


7-7 RISEN REDEEMER.—The Gospel His- 
tory from the Resurrection to the Day of 
Pentecost. By F. W. Krummacher, D.D. $1. 
The Thoughts of God. By Rev. J. R. Macd 
18mo. 50 cents. | 
A Year with St. Paul; or, Fifty-two Lessons 
on the Sundays of the Year. By Charles E. Knox. 


itelps over Hard Places. Stories for Girls. 40 
cen 4 

Helps over Hard Places. Stories for Boys. 40 
cents. 


n 
For sale oF 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
jan 24—3t 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY, 


AT WESTCHESTER, PA. 


FOR BOARDERS ONLY. 


The duties of this Academy will be resumed on 
Tuurspay, Janvary 8ru. ; 

The advantages afforded for the acquirement of 
a Thorough, Classical, Scientific, and Military 
Education, are unsurpassed. 

Tried and competent Professors conduct the 
ge of Ancient and Modern Languages, 
and the Practical Sciences; and a Graduate of the 
United States Military Academy, of high class 
standing and large military experience, devotes 
his exclusive attention to the Mathematics and 
Military branches. 

Military system, order, and precision, are strictly 
enforced; and the most vigilant care over the 
moral and personal habits, and religious training, 
of the Cadets, is exercised. 

For Circulars, apply to 

THEODORE HYATT, 
President Pennsylvania Military Academy. 
jan 3—13t 


HAMBERSBURG YOUNG LADIES’ SEMI- 

NARY.—The Seminary is in vigorous 

operation, with four superior Teachers assisting. 

The next Session begins February 91h. Apply to 
Rev. HENRY REEVES, Principal, 

jan 17—3t 


Chambersburg, Pennsylvania. 


EDGEHILL SCHOOL, PRINCETON, N.J. 


Rev. JAMES P. HUGHES, A.M., Rtas 

Rev. THOMAS W. CATTELL, A-M., } Principals. 
This School is designed to furnish a thorough 
reparation for College, or for a Business Life. 
or further information, address either of the 

Principals. sep 6—6m 


TEACHER WANTED—To assist in a 
Boarding-School a part of the Day. 
Com pensation, rd and a moderate Salary. 
Applicants must state age, qualifications, and 
references. Address TEACHER, 
Office of the Presbyterian, No. 606 Chestnut street, 
jan 17—3t Philadelphia. 


Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
TROY, NEW YORK. 


This Institution is now in full operation, and 
offers superior advantages for the thorough study 
of the Narurat Screyxces, and of Civit; Mecuant 
cAL, and Torpooraraicat Esoineerine. Gradu- 
ates of the Institute obtain, without difficulty, 
very desirable positions as Civil, Military, and 
Naval Engineers. The next Semi-Annual Session 
willcommence Fesruary 18ra, 1863, when Stu- 
dents will be admitted to advanced standing in 
the two lower Classes. 

Further information, with the Aynuvat Reersrer, 
may be obtained from 

Pror. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 
jan 24—3t* 


LADY’ GRADUATE OF A NEW ENGLAND 
Seminary, and accustomed to give instruc- 
tien, would like to engage as Teacher of Higher 
English, by the Hour, either in the School-Room 
or Fomiby. French and Drawing, if desired. 
For References, &c., address BOX 120, 
jan 24—2t* Philadelphia Post Office. 


OST-GRADUATE CLASS FOR LADIES.— 
Dr. W. M. Convecu is now giving instruc- 
tion to a Class of Ladies who have finished their 
School Education. No Text-books are used. One 
hour a day, four days in a week, will secure all 
the advantages of the course. Special attention 
is given to Conversation and Writing. A Course 
of Reading. connected with the Subjects, will be 
advised, for those who have leisure. 
The following Subjects will be embraced: 
Physiology and Hygiene, Intellectual Philoso- 
hy, Rhetoric, Criticism and English Literature, 
Legislation and Constitution of the 
Natural The- 


United States, Political Economy, 
ology and Evidences of Christianity. 
Apply at 
NO. 1432 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHIL’A. 
Dr. Cornety’s Classical School is open every 
day for pupils. 
he following Clergymen, who now have chil- 
dren in it, may be inquired of :—Revs. James M. 
Crowell, E. E. Adams, John M. Mears, Philadel- 
hia; Rev. George Hood, Chester, Pa; Rev. 
ames Fairton, New Jersey. 
The Spring Session will commence on Febru- 


ary Ist. jan 24—2t 


January 31, 1863. 


EVENTH THOUSAND. — Just issued—the 
Seventh Thousand of How « Free People 
Conduct a Long War. By Charles J. 8tillé. 15 
cents, or eight copies for $1. 
The American War. By Newman Hall, LL.D, 


A Lecture Delivered in London, October, 1863. 15 | 


cents. 


Six Lectures on @ National Currency. By E. 


cents. 
eck’s Re 
— eet Reviewed in the Light of 
The Future of the Coloured Race in America. 
Aikman. 20 cents. 
perations of the United States Sanitary Com- 
mission during th i i 
cents & the Campaign in Maryland. 15 
nditions of Peace. A Thank Discourse. 
By Rev. Albert Barnes. 20 
For = 
ILLIAM 8. &4 ALFRED MA 
No. 606 Chestnut street, 


jan 24—3t 
THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE-ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


NO. 92 BROADWAY,N W YORK. 


ga Persons desiring REMUNERATIVE 
EMPLOYMENT, will find it to their advantage 
to act as Aaents for this Society. nov 15—13¢ 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


NORTH-BAST CORNER OF 
SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

A full assortment of Goods, suitable for all 
seasons, and every description of Garment, con- 
stantly on band, and which will be made to 
order, in the best and most fashionable manner. 
Having obtained a celebrity for Good Fitting 
Pantaloons, cut upon entirely new and perfect 
principles, Gentlemen who have not been pleased 
with this part of their Dress heretofore, are 
invited to give this system a trial. oct 18—ly 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 
EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
Established 1829. 


None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniform and reasonable. Persons residing out of 
the City can have their orders promptly and 


faithfully executed, no matter how small. 
Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june 7—tf 


A GOOD SOLDIER. 
A NEW BOOK FOR THE ARMY, BY THE 
REV. A. A. E. TAYLOR, DUBUQUE, IOWA. 


Just Published by the Pressytertan Boarp op 
Chestnut Street, Phila- 


A GOOD SOLDIER. 32mo. Cloth, pp. 64 
Price 8 cents. 

It is the same size as the “Soldier's Pocket- 
Book,” which has become so popular, and con- 
tains ten chapters and a few Hymuas. 

The Subjects are, 
The Warfare—Our Enemies—The Army— 
The Volunteer— Prepared for Service— 
The Soldier Disciplined—The Soldier Tried— 
The Soldier Aided—The Soldier Rewarded— 
Call to the War—Hymns. 


The Board have in Press, and will issue shortly, 


A NEW SERIES OF SOLDIERS’ TRACTS, 


And two or more Packets of “ Leaflets,” intended 
for distribution by letter and otherwise. 


Please address orders to 
WINTHROP 8ARGENT, 
jan 17—tf iness Correspondent, 


Business 
JAMES R. WEBB, 


TEA DEALER AND 


WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 
Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices. 
#@® Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to 
the country. june 21—tf 


HURCH ORGAN FOR SALE.—A second- 
hand Organ, made by H. Erben, suitable 
for a Church of 60 or 70 Pews; is 10 feet high, 
6 feet front, 3 feet deep; has 23 Gilt Pi in front, 
5 Stops, with Swell; imitation Black Walnut Case; 
is 6 years old, cost $500, is in perfect order, will 
be sold cheap for Cash, and warranted. 
Address J. 8 D'ORSAY & CO., 
jan 17-—-3t® No. 546 Broadway, New York. 


IRST CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 


LOWEST PRICES.—Dress and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of Fall and Win- 
ter Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of m 
all cut, made, and trimmed eq to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 

ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 22—ly Philadelphia. 


REMEMBER 
WILLIAM N. ATTWOOD, 


UNDERTAKER, | 


NO. 119 NORTH EIGHTH STREET, 
(ABOVE ARCH,) 
Apsomine Centra Cuvrcn. 


Every thing Appertaining to Funerals Fut- 
nished at the Shortest N 


7? Personal Attendance at All Hours. 
dec 6—6m 


EQUITABLE LIFE-ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES. 


CENTRAL OFFICE, 
No. 92 Broadway, New York. 


PURELY MUTUAL, ALL THE PROFITS 
DIVIDED AMONG THE ASSURED. 


-HON. W. C. ALEXANDER, President. 


HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-President, 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 425 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
GEORGE H. STUART, Ese., 
THEODORE CUYLER, Ese., 
THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 


REFERENCES. 


A. & A. LAURENCE & CO., New York. 

Hos. JAMES POLLOCK, United States Mint. 
SAMUEL J. REEVES, of Reeves, Buck & Co. 

A. J. DREXEL, Banker. 

JOSEPH PATTERSON, President Western Bank, 
STRICKLAND KNEASS, City Engineer. 


General Agent for Pennsylvania, 
AMOS B. KEITH, 
sa@y~ To whom applications for Insurance, or 
Agencies in the State, may be made. “eq 
nov 15—13t 
THE PRESBYTERIAN 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sixth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 530 Broad- 
way, New York, by 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS, 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
«in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months, 


A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 


sponsible. 

To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 
strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term thax 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as wish. 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first i 
one dollar; each repetition of do. 75 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, 
Ten copies to one address for one year, 
With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as agent. 
Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. 


year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. 
07 The money must always be sent in advance, 
When the amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, — 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO, 


$10.00 
$20.00 


No, 606 Chestnut Street, 


Engiand - Pastor. 
4 Best describe this book by stating thet 
1039 respectively to 295 
ie supposed by the edisor of it mort 
by the musis. We have always found the chief 
in sush Compilations in the diversity of 
existing tastes. The hymn and tune which meets 
the wishes of one, will fail t© do eo in another, ' 
and the edaptation of tunes to particular bymns 
epcounter the same differences in 
The result of our experience is, that 
es 
es in 
rther 
every 
ymo 
never 
ha 
4 
ve, with- 
present 
q eppeer to Into play. eee 
marvel. Men of thought, and men of action, ee 
7 | 
| 
ing bie readers of the terrible calamities which Be 
Se. Erwrts ro rex Romans. Newly 
Pe By Bight Ror Co 
Point of View. By the Right Rev. J. W. Co 
lenso, D.D, Bishop of Natal. New York, 1863, . 
D, Appleton § Co. 12mo, pp. 261. 
/ 
Aveona Firorpv. From Temple Bar. By Miss M. 
Taavarrioxn: A Remembrance of Emma Whiting. TO 
By Hugh Smith Carpenter, Author of “Here and 
179. 
affectionate memorial of a gifted and Chris- 
Peace, American Journal of Insanity, Reformed a 3 
Presbyterian, Old Franklin Almanac for 1863, 
| 
4 
entertaining and clever. She invited him | 
to her own home at the end of the winter; ; 
he accepted, little thinking to find such : 
eplendour and magnificence as he met with 
at the Chateau de ——. Her wealth was 
been passing the winter in so quiet and un- 
ostentatious amanner. M.X—— had been 
HEE accordingly complied with her re- 
ae signed the will, and died. 
over the old lady’s 
HE but yet felt a pardonable pleasure at 
the prospect of the possession of such wealth 
before All ber relations flocked to 
them. The will leaving all to ’ 
M. X—— had been sent by the old lady, 
ss econ es signed, to the cure, who now 
with it to 
what was his astonishment on : 
where M, X——’s name | 
. to have been! M. X left the Twenty-five copies to one address, for one 
bisak for the old lady herself to fill 
p com- 
, and 80 
London 


